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For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 734 
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duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecks, Drarts, or 
PoST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 
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Pogstry : TAKE HEART AND BEGIN AGAIN, 
SERMON BY ELias Hicks, 
EaRLY MEETING-HOUSFS OF FRIENDS, 
ScRIPTURE LESSON No. 28, 
Notes on the Lesson, 
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Man's Inhumanity, 
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) TANTED—AT NEWTOWN FRIENDS’ 

School, by the First of the Ninth month, 1889, a family in 
the House, to board Teachers and Pupils. Address Thomas P. 
Bartram or Nathan L. Pratt, Newtown Square, Delaware Co., Pa. 


ASCHALL COTTAGE, 
171 S. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Friends’ parlor meeting at 10.30 a. m. 
M. F. PASCHALL. 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
NEW STYLES, perfect, full lengthh HANDSOME 
GOLDS, I2c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GULDS 35c. Don't fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purchase. If you 


cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail sampies, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market St., ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . . . $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wm. HACKER, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. Chay, 
Wu. P. BEmMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. Austts 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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This company manufactured and sold last year, 54,026 ma- 


chines Ask for the Wood and take no other. 
Local agents appointed or information given by 


W. H, LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, | 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE, 








vei WM. HEACOCK, figie~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Special attention paid to Embalming. 


AMOS HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PaRLor, Dintine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Springs, SpRine Cors, ETO., ETC. 





No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Spring, 1889. 


W E are still at our old established place of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and are prepared to furnish on shortest no- 
tice all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 
Shoes. 

Our epetn stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet the demands of our patrons, in completeness, quality, 


and style, and our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a first-class article 


Outing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 
designs. ’ 


fe respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
style, and the known durability of our will sell them 
against all competition 
SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF Lapres’ Fine HAND-SEWED SHOES, 
(Old Stand.) 915 Spring Garden St. 
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C OID. 


Phenomenal success of Celluloid 
Collars and Cuffs. Factory running 
day and night. Made for Ladies, 
Misses, Gentlemen, and Boys. 


In reality a linen collar covered both sides with a waterproot 
material. hese are the only waterproof goods made in this 
durable manner. 


TRADE 


FLLULO!D 


MARK. 


Be sure this trade mark appears on all the goods you purchase. 


Destined to be the UNIVERSAL COLLAR of the future. Do 
not require Laundrying; do not wilt from perspiration. Neat, 
Durable and Comfortable. Especially ada’ for traveling. Are 
Waterproof, Celluloid Collars and Cuffs cost no more than linen 
—look better, wear longer, they are always white, clean, and fresh ; 
require no laundrying—are manufactured in all the leading styles 
for both Ladies and Gents, Girls and Boys. When soiled, simply 
wipe them off with soap and water. They save their cost in a 
week's wear. Try them. 

Keep this for reference Celluloid Collars and Cuffs are as 
economical and desirable as represented. Can always obtain the 
same, FREE OF Postar, by addressing GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
at the following prices: 


Collars, 25 cents, 6 for . . $1.80—$2.50 Dozen. 
Cuffs, 0 “ = . 2.75— 5.00 “ 


Remit by Postal Order, Check, or Stamps. Address GEO 
CLEMENT & CO., 33 East 2ud St., N. Y. City. 


WENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN FALNTNG 


w _ st, 112 N. Tenth Street. 





ELLIS | 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUIZDERS. 


Jospine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPRIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 





R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 
Capital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, $67,297.32. 


September 1, 1888). 
-y PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
‘ Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 
7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES 


All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas. where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY atees the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank. New York. 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $175—par value $100 A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA, 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 








WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8, WING, Manager of In 
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surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DesiRABLE FORMS of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTuaL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 


HALF MILLIONS. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Ho. ange & CHESTNUT STREET. 





FOR DRY GOODS 


——-THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 
MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be wniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 





s@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 
Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. 


Bec. HENRY C. BROWN 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GEoRGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 


- Squitéble ~ 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


CAPITAL, . $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS aNnD UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mo Company. 
Amounts , $800, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10, 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 

FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 


RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongry To Loan on MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


{ No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Fortieth & Lancaster A 


Orrices : venus. 
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dD: ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG | LA- 
DIES WEST CHESTER, PENNA 
rhe Thirty-fourth School Year will commence on the 16th of 
Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds 
extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted. 





TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR 





For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pa. D. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
1889-90. 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved, 
teachers 
ual care 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

AgTuur H. Tominvson, Principal, 
Or Crntuia G, BosLer, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


A full corps of good 
Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 


sg WARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manua) Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and fall particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
A boarding and day-echool for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month Lith, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 
Faepericx E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Leng Biand, N. ¥. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE — 
A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 


fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
Samva. C. Couiis, A. M., Prin., 


ae a N.Y. 


QUAKERISM. 


Henry Longstreth, 740 Sansom St., Philadelphia, has just is- 
sued this valuable work by William Pollard, price 3 cents, five 
copies for one dollar, or ten dollars per 100 copies. He would 
also invite attention tothe life of Mary Pryor, by M. P. Hack, 
price 60 cents, post paid. 
George Fox. Price, 20 copies for one dollar 

All orders by mail promptly attended to. 


AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 





OLD FASHIONED 


Best quality COAL at a reasonable price. 
to purchase a supply- 


Now is the time 


Also just issued Spurgeon’s Address on | 


YOUNG LADY OF A FRIENDS’ FAMILY 
and with best references desires a position to teach in a 


private school, or family, in or near Baltimore. Address 8. F, E. 
Butler, Balto. Co., Md. 


L UCRETIA M. B. MITCHELL'S — 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—— 

5012 Elm Ave., Phila. Directly opposite West Fairmount Park. 
Resident pupils (number limited) receive personal attention in 
preparation of their studies, in deporument, and in the care of 
their health. 





YARAH E. FELL’S BOA RDING SCHOOL FOR 
sale, with 25 acres well improved Land attached. Has been 
in successful operation 17 years; attendance overflowing ; good 
building ; beautiful grounds, shady, healthy; excellent water ; 
abundance of choice fruit; $8000. Address SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Buck Co , Pa, 
ONTGOMERY COUNTY “MILK. K.—CONSHO.- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





The “ Waldemawr.” 
MUNCY, PENNA. 


Situated near Penna, and Phila. & Reading R R’s. Through 
trains from New York and Philadelphia. Situation higb, grounds 
spacious, scenery varied Rooms large, airy, with open fire-places, 
etc. A few hours by carriage from Eaglesmere. Address H. M. 8. 
Teylor, Wolf Run, P.O , L peoming Co., Pa. 


PENNHURST. TELEPHONE No. 118 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR ‘THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


South Carolina Avenue, 
The Radnor, Atlantic City, N. J. 














H. W. SHARPLESS. 


The Clifton, 28° #98 


Cor. Atlantic and Connections Avs., Atlantic City, N. J. 





The pe deen. LONGPORT, N. J, 


Will open about June Ist. The house ts directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean and bay. 6 miles down the beach from 
Atlantic City. Trains every ha Electric bells, hot and 

cold sea water baths. Fine am sailing, fishing, ete. Tele 
phone. E. Hoop and E. Newrorr. 





The Mansion House, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
One mile from Town Hall. Combines the advantages of 
Saratoga with the coolness and quiet of the country. Three 


minutes’ walk from Excelsior Springs and Park. Open from 
June to November. MISS H. T. PAUL. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 


WERNERSVILLE, PA., 


Is one of the most delightful resorts on the South Mountains, in 
the midst of an extensive park, bracing air, magnificent scenery, 
appointments excellent. Opens May Ist. For circulars, address 


JAMES H. PRESTON. 
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TAKE HEART AND BEGIN AGAIN. 
YESTERDAY now is a part of forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight, 
With glad days, and sad days, and bad days, which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their blight, 
Their fullness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we cannot re-live them, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone ; 

God in his mercy receive, forgive them, 
Only the new days are our own; 

To-day is ours, and to-day alone. 


Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted, and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again ! 
—Susan Coolidge, in the Christian Union. 


SERMON BY ELIAS HICKS. 


A SERMON PREACHED IN FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE, 
TWELFTH STREET, PHILA., ON THE MORNING OF 
Twe.rra Monto —,1822. By Exias Hicks. TAKEN 
IN SHORT HAND. 


Love, pure and undefiled love, is the cement, and it 
may be called the divine cement, which binds God 
to his people,and which binds them together in him. 
This binds all that is good in the whole creation of 
God, in heaven and in earth, and is derived solely 
from him. 

All good comes from God our Creator; and we are 
told by the evangelist that although the world knew 
him not, all the living children of God knew him, 
and know in their own experience that all good 
comes from him. Of this they have the evidence in 
themselves that God created all things for good,— 
whatever was derived from his holy workmanship. 
So, as his reasonable creation was created in unity 
with him they were fully capable of remaining so,— 
of remaining in the love in which he created man 
and united him to himself. 

It is true, however, that we have departed from 
this love, and have caused a separation between God 
and ourselves. We have become estranged so as to 
pass into such a state as to feel nothing of this divine 
influence: we are, therefore, left in a state of aliena- 
tion from God. But on his part the tie was never 
broken, the extension of his love continued to all 


been preserved in manuscript for many years in a Friend's family 
and is handed to us for publication. We are not aware that it has 
ever been printed. The precise date in Twelfth month, 1822, 
when it was delivered, is not given in the manuscript.] 
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through successive periods of time, as it appears upon 
record, and as it appears also in the language of his 
Son, who declared that “he caused his sun to shine 
upon the evil and upon the good, and caused his rain 
to fall upon the just and upon the unjust.” 

We are called upon to act in our several stations 
according to this extension of the divine harmony, 
and not to divide nor scatter in the heritage of God. 
This is required also, according to the Christian ex- 
ample and precept, towards all mankind; and the 
obedience of our conduct is the proof of the exist- 
ence of that divine love in ourselves, and of the 
manner in which we live under it. Without depend- 
ing upon any return from others, this disposition is 
required from us to all, even our enemies: “If thine 
enemy hunger, fed him; if he thirst, give him drink.” 
The influence of this conduct even corrects in 
others an inimical disposition and hatred towards us. 
It is a sort of mutual test by which our actions are 
examined by others as well as ourselves. It evinces 
by what love we are governed, and what rule is the 
guide of our lives in our intercourse with each other 
as rational and accountable beings. 

There is, however, besides this love which comes 
from and unites us to God, a self love, existing as it 
regards ourselves, This is of an animal nature, and 
lowers man in comparison, according to the affections 
of the animal creation ; for, in man, as in the inferior 
animals, this kind of love is but a gratification of 
the lower orders of sensation. It is an attribute of 
the brute creation, rightly given them by God for the 
preservation of their species while young, and with- 
out which they could not take care of each other. It 
causes them to venture their lives for their young. 
But this love is only continued for a particular period 
in the course of nature, because as they are reared 
and grown up they dismiss their young, turning them 
off to shift for themselves. 

This kind of animal love or affection, can never 
be depended upon. It is brittle, and can never 
bind in the unity of the brethren, in the bond of 
peace. It rises and ceases with our affections. It 
leads to gratify all our self desires, and looks for a 
reward in the estimation of popular actions; while 
often in these we do not act from pure motives, as 
we are not led to perform that strict justice in our 
conduct which we claim for the acts we show to the 
world. And it is in this disposition that we are led 


| to be kind to the poor, and to be among the charita- 
(Notre BY THE Epitors This sermon of Elias Hicks has | 


ble, because it is popular to be so. But while this 
arises from interested motives, it is the same animal 
or self love, and operates to the ambition of a name, 
to gain the esteem of our fellow creatures, and not 
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that disinterested apring of action arising from a pure 
motive of love to God, Our Lord, on the mount, de- 
“If ye love those who love you, what reward 
have you’? do not even sinners the same?” 

But divine love, pure and undefiled, binds every 
one in one uniform band; and because “ God is love, 
and those who dwell in him dwell in love,” we be- 
come all united in him, and while we abide in it 
nothing can separate nor destroy, “ neither heights 
nor depths, things present, nor things to come,” If 
the scriptures are true, how can a man say he loves 
God while he hates hia brother; “how can he love 
God whom he hath not seem, and hate his brother 
whom he hath seen?” Yet men are disposed often 
to profess they love God, not considering the import- 


clared 


ance of the assertion, nor the necessity of consistent 
conduct in their uniform intercourse with their fel- 
low creatures through life. But this profession, al- 
though popular and consistent with traditionary re- 
ligion, is detected by our actions, If we do love God 
it must be shown in our conduct, by obedience to his 
precepts in our hearts, and will be felt in the exten- 
No 
opposing apirit can break this bond of love; it pro- 
ceeds from God as a centre, fills the soul, and in- 
duces our prayers to him to be united to him and to 
our fellow creatures in him; as we ought to know no 
man under any other idea than as a part of the 
rational creation of God, And as the sun in the out- 
ward creation, is the centre of light and heat, and 
diffuses his rays throughout the whole system, giving 
support to animal and vegetable life; so the love of 
God, in the inward, is shed abroad through every 
heart to support the inward and spiritual existence 
of the internal creation, 

It was said, “thou shalt love thy neighbor and 
hate thine enemy; but I say unto you love your ene- 
mies "~-know no one during your passage here, but 
as fellow pilgrims on the earth. And why? “That 
ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven, who causeth his san to shine on the evil and 
on the good,” 

Iu the inward examination of our own hearts we 
are enabled, by the Spirit of Truth, to diseover our 
just relation to each other in this respect, free from 
the influence of an outward profession. It is com- 
pared to a light,or a candle lighted, by which we 
may see the nature of our conduct, and whether we 
are right in the sight of God, and in our love to each 
ether. By this we can see in what manner and how 
far we have separated from that state of pure and 
undefiled love. 

The Lord lights this candle in every heart, and it 
is in his merey we witness it, and its object is for us 
to It is written: “the candle of the 
wicked is put "now his candle could not have 
it had not been lighted. Bat this 
candle im the conscience which the Lord hath often 
relighted is a blessing and is the only means by 
which our states are known. Here the state of Jacob 
is shown, and similar to him these who wish to be 

led im the way that they go,” in distinction to Esau 


sion of his Spirit and influence toward others. 


see our ways. 
out ; 


been pat out u 


whe went abroad in his own way ; which is a type of | 


the natural man, roving at large out of the divine 
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law, living by bis own wanderings and inventions 
and self-gratifications out of the truth, and not re- 
turning to the heavenly Canaan. 

Now the candle of God, I have said, has been 
often lighted, and it is in his mercy ; it is left to our 
will, a8 man is a free agent, and it is in our will it is 
put out. Yet in his continued mercy it is given to be 
a light to the actions of every day, and to view all 
our pursuits by; and the plea of custom, which often 
for a time reconciles our actions, is done away by 
their being brought to the true light, and an uneasi- 
ness is felt, knowing that they are not consistent 
with the evidence of truth. It is a merciful favor 
thus to teach usin what we have erred, and to lead 
us to make our peace and reconciliation with God, - 
the great business of all our lives. Nothing is so im- 
portant while we are passing our time here as so- 
journers on the earth, as to know every hour that our 
immortal souls are at peace with God, as we know 
not the certainty of one day nor even one hour. And 
I recommend you to this immediate and important 
consideration. How awful is it for a soul to be out 
of the favor of its God! Dare any one lay down his 
head on his pillow without knowing his peace made 
with God, not knowing at what moment he may have 
to render his account? I dare not. Without experi- 
encing this peace and the: favor of God, without an 
evidence of his saving help and his presence, which 
the Lord Almighty affords as a witness of reconcilia- 
tion with him, I should not allow myself to lay down 
my head at rest one nighton my pillow. This makes 
the true Christian, and is in conformity to the pat- 
tern set us by the Christ, to know ourselves at peace 
with our brethren, and in conformity with whose ex- 
ample will be our justification. 

The Lord Almighty has never exercised his power 
over his rational creation to oblige them to seek after 
and come to him, for this would have abridged man’s 
right of free agency. But he has taught them that 
their happiness consisted in this, as is evidently the 
case, both here and hereafter. But he has always 
left them the liberty to choose. No happiness nor 
joy was ever felt in a departure from God; nothing 
but mortification,—and especially by those who have 
been partly guided by his law. The way of these is 
embarrassed and their purposes frustrated ; their way 
is made straight so that there is no turning to the 
right hand or to the left; but, like Balaam, when they 
have every temptation offered they are brought into 
trying difficulties, and have often to give up, as their 
own strivings will not carry them through. Man 
cannot carry on the work in his own way : by at- 
tempting to do so he brings ruin on himself. 

God has freely called all mankind by the exten- 
sion of his love. We have had this in our experi- 
ence; this holy influence has often been felt by us 
in younger life, opening and contriting our hearts. 
I know I have often felt it when a child, when very 
young, and the softening contrition of it upon me, 
reproving me when I was not willing to acknowledge 
it. This was God's loving kindness to me; and it 
was often felt to show me the sinfulness of sin. I 
was induced to dwell in secret with it, and it has 
since often appeared as a guide to me. It is by this 
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we are led in our advances in life, and its cementing 
influence is often felt to unite us together in the 
bands of Christian society in love to God and our 
fellow-creatures, as by this it is he designs to bring 
all to himself. This affords a feeling of Christian 
charity, and prevents us from complaining one of an- 
other ; for we have a diversity of gifts and views 
tending to the same end. But as with travelers in 
the same road, those who are ahead have continually 
new objects presented which cannot be seen by those 
who are behind till they are further advanced ; so, 
in the spiritual journey some are more advanced than 
others. And as those who may have got ahead in 
the same way may have views opened further to 
them than those who are behind, these should not 
complain nor jadge until they become more ad- 
vanced, but mind well the manifestation they have 
already received, and by making good use of it, keep 
on their way, with fidelity in the various stations al- 
lotted them. 

Even in our outward affairs we have often differ- 
ent views and act differently, yet without destroying 
the harmony or causing any trespass upon each 
other,—each one going according to his own views in 
his own affairs. Thus one man ploughs his fields one 
way and another another way. It isso in things of 
a spiritual nature. In religious societies as well as 
individuals, there are different views, and different 
states of advancement, many pursuing very seriously 
the same way, but not having the same views at the 
same time. Such ought not to be judged by the 


views of others, without allowing for a just opening 
in their own minds, From this persecution has its rise 
from our pressing our own views of things upon 
others further than God has enlightened their minds. 
This mode of conduct springs from a wrong source, 
from acting in our own will, and does not take its rise 


in him. We cannot* make our own faith. No man 
believes voluntarily, or because he chooses to be- 
lieve a thing, but because the evidence is such as 
commands the assent of his mind. 

We see, therefore, how impossible it is to form 
rules for the faith of another; and hence we see the 
impropriety of creeds and confessions of faith in re- 
ligious societies. For true faith, which is the gift of 
God, arises from no set of opinions furnished as arti- 
cles of belief and practice, by the study and in- 
ventions of men; for nothing but a revelation from 
God can bestow it on us. I know it must be waited 
for in his own time; and the sanctification and cleans- 
ing of our hearts is effected by it, as we come toa 
true inward reliance upon God, and his will gets pos- 
session of us; and this forms our faith and confi- 
dence in him. 

The children of men often fail in this respect, and 
fall into too much outward activity, setting up their 
own views of things. If the professors of Christian- 
ity had kept right, there never would have been but 
one creed in the world, and that would have been a 
belief in the Divine law written in the heart. But by 


the pure, quiet evidence of truth in the soul is lost, 
and they never come into the beneficial enjoyment 
of the rest and peace intended for them,—they do 





not partake of the blessing designed for his children, 
Forsaking the right path designed for them, and be- 
ing led by their own views, they become bewildered 
and the deviation is sensibly felt, though the love of 
God remains entire, and is extended to be as a light 
to lead them to see the error of their departure and 
to restore them to unity with him. 

It is not by the outward profession of faith or belief 
that we are to judge of different'religious societies or 
of individuals, but by the rule which Jesus Christ the 
Son of God has given us—by this we can judge of 
them—“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” For 
as every good work comes from him, and as our 
actions are declared to be so only by our abiding in 
him, I consider this as the just index to the true 
judgment. Thus while we can judge others we can 
judge ourselves, discarding all partiality and dealing 
out an equal degree of justice to all, “for with the 
measure ye mete, the same shall be measured to you 
again.” 

Instead, therefore, of separating upon points of 
faith, let us endeavor to be bound in love and charity 
to each other, to attend to the impressions we receive 
from God, and as we expect no other standing than 
that which is given us in the Truth, let us endeavor 
to draw all into the peace and rest he has prepared 
for his children, remembering that we are account- 
able to God and not to man for points of belief. All 
our actions ought to lead to this—to love and good 
works; and this love would be found an unshaken 
rod of confidence and capable of binding up together 
in one band in a different manner from any set of 
rules formed for an outward profession of faith and 
practice. 

It is true it isan easy matter to get abroad from 
this principle of love and charity, and from the out- 
ward circumstances in life we are insensibly tempted 
to it. Man in his pride soars above it; his conse- 
quence has to be supported, and the true relation to 
his neighbor is not preserved—and hence is the 
source of all the divisions in the world,—in societies 
and out of societies—and even the cause of enmities, 
wars, and bloodshed. 

It is only, dear friends, by the mercy of God we are 
at times brought back to the true place of rest and 
peace, and it does not take place till a just mortification 
has been experienced for our departure from the truth 
from that love and charity he has given us to unite 
us to himself. Self-pride often comes in and con- 
tinues to separate us from the divine barmony, and 
it is only under additional humiliation we are enabled 
to lay down all our self-will and in lieu of our own 
willings and workings and views of things, to receive 
from him that measure which is mete for us, and 
from which alone we can judge rightly of ourselves, 
or measure with truth to others, 


Instead, therefore, of looking too much outward 


| or hastening in our way beyond a due measure which 
| may be afforded us, let us from time to time wait 
| upon the Lord in trne silence, and we shall not be 
departing from this and setting up their own views, | 


ignorant of his will concerning us. It shall not be 
said, my people err or perish for want of knowledge; 
but we shall be led on as his children from one 
measure and stature to another, advancing as he 
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may open the way, and in a gathered experience be 
brought nigh to see the divine excellency of his law 
ina way which books, no written books, could ever 
teach, For, as faith ia the gift of God, there ia no 
true faith but whatia derived from him, and it is 
his iamination alone which can teach of hia ways, 
Believe, therefore, the testimony of the apostle; “ As 
no man knoweth the things of a man but by the 
spirit of aman which ia in him, so no man knoweth 
the things of God but by the apirit of God,” 

Now, as only theapirit of God can teach the things 
of God, we see bow vain is a dependence upon man, 
when the Lord alone should be our teacher, And 
here we see the vanity of an expensive preparation 
of atudy to qualify men to preach the Gospel, These 
become a burden upon society, for as there has been 
a great charge of education,—time employed, books, 
teachers, and years apent at schools or colleges,—it 
must be paid for; and thus demands are made for 
praying and preaching. There is no reason for such 
establishment and preparations, If it isthe Goapel 
which is preached, it can only be received from God, 
from whom it is declared, “freely ye have received, 
freely give.” And as he gives freely to his ministers 
what they have to hand to others, there is no more 
study and preparation necessary to qualify to preach 
the Gospel than there is to hear it preached, I find 
itso, I have been a preacher for many years and it 
never caused me any study to preach, nor has it now 
caused me any study and preparation, no more than 
in you to hear; of course I am no more entitled to 
any pay or reward, Andif I have a little more labor 
in the execution required to speak to you, I have my 
reward in the peace and consolation | feel. I have 
had now nothing else in view but to deliver what I 
believed | was commissioned to do, not knowing 
when I first stood on my feet that I should have more 
than a few words to express; and thus I have felt it 
my place to utter things as they have been opened in 
succession upon my understanding. And I am sure 
it must be so with the humble and dependent min- 
ister: for it is the adherence to the letter which 
killeth, bat the opening revelation of the spirit of 
God giveth life. 

And instead of a reward or pay for preaching, I 
have now only, as formerly, to partake of my pro- 
portion of the offering. For as the priests who 
were appointed to wait at the altar were made par- 
takers with the altar, even so now they are the par- 
takers with the hearers. And I trust I partake with 
you of the sensible feeling of the love of Christ, which 
I value above all temporal favors, honors, or rewards. 
And this is the true recompense of his ministers. 
By this | have been supported in the labor of many 
years, while if I had been connected with any of the 
contrivance of man, or had made a trade of preach- 
ing, I should have acted inconsistent with what I 
conceived the light of Christ had led me, and should 
have shut out the witness for God. 

In my steppings along I know the necessity of 
watehfulness, as expressed by the Apostle, that while 
I am preaching to others I myself may not become a 
castaway ; and my mind is also often exercised lest 


I should add or diminish from that which is given 


| 
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me to deliver. I feel, however, grateful to God and 
desirous of submitting to his will, in that he may 
have seen proper to make use of me as a ram’s horn, 
through which to sound forth his word to the people, 
that I may be a faithful instrument in bis hand and 
that his will may be done through me. 

To him I desire affectionately to leave you, and to 
the word of his grace, which is able to build you up 
and give you an inheritance among all those who are 
sanctified. 


From The Friend, (Philadelphia) 

EARLY MEETING-HOUSES OF FRIENDS. 
(Continued from last week.) 
Frienps finding that the Centre meeting was incon- 
veniently located for most of them, took into con- 
sideration the propriety of having a meeting-house 
in a more central situation ; and afterwards took steps 
in that direction, which perhaps cannot be better 
followed than by some extracts from the minutes of 
the times, viz.: 

“Ata monthly meeting held at Robert Ewer’s 
house the 28th day of the Tenth Month, 1694. This 
meeting requested Anthony Morris and Samuel Car- 
penter tospeak to Governour Markham about his lot 
of land that lyeth on the High Street near the market 
place, and enquire the length and breadth ; and if it 
may be thought convenient, to erect a meeting-house 
thereon.” 

The Friends reported that “they find him ready 
to serve Friends therein; and Friends agree to pre- 
sent him with fifty pounds, and acknowledge his 
kindness therein, which they are desired to pay the 
Governour for the ground to build the meeting-house 
and desire him to make a title therefor to Edward 
Shippen, Samuel Carpenter, and Anthony Morris, for 
the use of Friends as aforesaid. David Lloyd is de- 
sired to draw a deed to confirm the lot of land bought 
of Governour Markham, also another deed to declare 
the use of it.” 

Having secured another lot at the Southwest 
corner of Second and High (Market) Streets, they 
proceeded in the next year to make arrangements 
to build upon it. 

Ninth Month, 1695. “The meeting taking into 
consideration the necessity of a new meeting-house, 
the said matter is left to the consideration of the 
next Quarterly Meeting.” 

2dofTenth Month, 1695. “ At a Quarterly Meeting 
held at the house of Robert Ewer, the matter of 
building a new meeting-house in Philadelphia was 
mentioned at this meeting and unanimously agreed 
to, and several Friends subscribed for the carrying 
of it forward, and further was recommended to the 
monthly meeting of this county for their assistance. 
The meeting desires John Lineham and Robert Ewer 
to get Friends about Philadelphia to subscribe towards 
the building, and desires Edward Shippen, Samuel 
Carpenter, John Line, and John Jones, to provide 
materials and agree with workmen to build a meet- 
ing-house 60 feet long and 40 feet wide, and as high 
as may be convenient in proportion to the length and 
breadth.” 


Sist of Eleventh Month. “Thedeed for the lot of 





ground in the Second Street, that was purchased of 
Governour Markham, was read in this meeting and 
delivered to Samuel Carpenter, Edward Shippen, and 
Anthony Morris, Trustees.” 

The building committee “doe report they have 
agreed with Thomas Duckett and William Harwood 
for the building of the said meeting-house, which is to 
contain 50 foot square, with cellars underneath ; and 
they deem the charge to be about 1,000 pounds.” 

In describing this building, one author says, “ It 
was built of brick and nearly square in shape; the 
roof rose on each side to a central lantern, which gave 
light to the interior.” Another says, “It was sur- 
mounted on the centre of its four-angled roof by a 
raised frame of glass work, so constructed as to pass 
light down into the meeting below.” 

The construction was probably much the same as 
that of the “Great meeting-house” at Burlington, 
described in a former paper; a representation of 
which has been handed down to the present genera- 
tion. 

The house was near enough completion toward 
the end of this year for meetings to be held in it, but 
was not fully finished until some time during the 
next year, as the following minutes will show. 

“At our Monthly Meeting held at the New meeting 
house the 29th day of Eleventh month, 1696-7, and at 
our monthly-meeting house in High Street in Phila- 
delphia, the 30th of Second month, 1697, ’tis agreed by 
this meeting that henceforward there be two meet- 
ings at this place upon a First-day during the summer 
time: the morning meeting beginning at the ninth 
hour, and the other about two in the afternoon. 
Also it is agreed by this meeting, at the request of 
the Friends on Schuylkill side, that there be a morn- 
ing meeting at the Centre meeting-house during the 
summer season, beginning at the ninth hour, and 
that Jonn Linebam give Friends notice next First- 
day, that the Fifth and First-days’ meeting following, 
be held at the Centre while this place is plastering.” 

Their next concern appears to have been to ex- 
tinguish the debt, viz.: 

Second Month, 1699. “ Whereas several Friends 
are at Salem Yearly Meeting, this meeting thinks it 
convenient to defer a subscription for discharging 
the debt of the meeting- house until the next monthly 
meeting, when Samuel Carpenter and Anthony Mor- 
ris are desired to assist Pentecoast Tague and John 
Buzby in getting subscriptions presented for paying 
the debts due for building the meeting-house.” 

Friends desiring to hold the Yearly Meeting in 
Philadelphia, it was found that this house had not 
sufficient seating capacity, therefore they set about 
increasing it. 

28th of Fifth Month, 1699. “It was proposed to 
this meeting the necessity of enlarging this meeting- 
house by erecting a gallery ; upon which it is agreed 
that it be done between this and the next Yearly 
Meeting, and that William Harwood shall prepare 
stuff for the same.” 

The gallery was promptly erected at a cost of 
about £16. “The deeds for the ground whereon the 
meeting-house stands are this day delivered into the 
hands of Anthony Morris.” 
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The title to the lot of ground obtained of Gov- 
ernour Markham, at Second and High Streets, upon 
which the meeting-house was erected, was found to 
be imperfect; which gave Friends considerable un- 
easiness, as we may observe by the following min- 
utes : 

“At a Monthly Meeting held at our meeting- 
house on High Street to inspect the affairs of Truth, 
the 23rd of Twelfth month, 1704. 

“ David Lloyd, Richard Hill, and Anthony Morris, 
are desired to get a further confirmation of this High 
Street meeting-house ground; and the house bought 
for the use of the school.” 

The Committee reported in the following Third 
Month that, “ They have been with the Commission- 
ers about it, and their answer is, they are willing to 
confirm the ground that was bought of William Mark- 
ham, but not as by right from him; but by the way 
of gift from William Penn. 

“This meeting thinks it hard, that after they have 
bought and paid for it, it should come under the 
name of a gift. 

“The Committee is desired to see if they can find 
any footsteps of William Markham’s right: that if 
possible we may have it confirmed the right way.” 

29th of Fourth Month, 1705. “It is the sense of 
this meeting that the persons appointed endeavor to 
get a Patent with all speed for the ground which was 
bought of William Markham ; and that Friends con- 
cerned will give their obligation to the value of 40 
pounds, for the use of Governour Penn, if he will not 
be satisfied without it; that so we may have the 
aforesaid lot confirmed by a patent.” 

In the Fifth Month report was made that “ The 
Commissioners have done their part, and they are 
now ready for the seal. Also the patents for the 
Lots and Legacy that was given Friends by George 
Fox, are ready likewise.” 

The legacy of George Fox, alluded to, were a 
“ Front Lot, a High Street Lot,a Bank Lot, and 20 
acres of Liberty land.” 

The meeting-house thus completed, and title 
thereto firmly secured, seems to have well answered 
the purposes of Friends for about half a century, 
when we find them considering alterations, additions, 
and repairs, and finally decided to build a new and 
much larger house upon the same ground, which in 
after times was long known as “the Great Meeting 
House.”’ 

A committee appointed to examine the house, re- 
ported in Twelfth Month, 1754, that “ the lower floor 
should be wholly new, and the whole roof new 
shingled.” And in the First Month, 1755, we find 
the following Report: “The Friends appointed to 
consider of a plan, and calculate the cost of a build- 
ing proposed to be added to the west side of this 
meeting-house,” etc. In the following month they 
proposed “to take the old house down and build a 
new one, to extend as far as our ground westward.’’ 
“This meeting agrees that a committee shall now be 
appointed, who shall have power to procure mater- 
ials for the new meeting-house to extend as far west- 
ward as our ground goes ; and immediately after our 
General Meeting in the spring, to employ workmen 
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to get this house taken down, and be so expeditious | 
in building the new one, as to have it ready for 
meeting in by the time of our Yearly Meeting in the 
fall 

“The new meeting- house to be 55 feet wide, and so 
contrived as to contain in the west end of it, on the 
floor, two apartments for holding our meetings of 
business in, 

The Committee is to agree upon a plan, and to 

collect money to defray the whole expense,” 

Third Month, 
designed for the meetings of business shall be placed 


“It is now agreed that the rooms 


at each end (of the house) as proposed by the Com- 
mittee, and that during the time of building the new 
meeting house, there be three meetings held on First- 
days at the Bank, and at Pine Street, and a meeting 
on Fifth-days at Pine Street meeting- house.” 

ird of Tenth Month, 1755. “ The Great Meeting- 
house having been ready for service and used at the 
time of our late Quarterly Meeting, it is now agreed 
that there be three meetings kept in it on First-days ; 
onein the morning at the Bank, and one at 
Street meeting-house in the afternoons. 


Pine 


“The meeting on Third-day to be held as usual at 
the Bank, and the meeting on Fifth-day to be held 
at this house,” 

Second Month, 1756. “It being agreed that it 
will to have some more convenient 
room to hold our meetings of business in, Anthony 
Morris (e¢ al) are desired to meet in the Great Meet- 
ing-house to confer thereon,—(they) agreed to finish 
the room in the garret ofthe Market Street meeting- 
house for that purpose,” 


be necessary 


This plan does not seem to have been carried out 
immediately, if it ever was, for in the Eighth Month 
we find this allusion to the matter. 

“The Committee appointed to direct the manner 
of finishing the chambers of the meeting-house on 
Market Street, report they have ordered the work- 
men to desist for the present. 

“The cost of the Great Meeting House is found to 
£2145, 19s. 6d.” 

In course of time this commodious meeting- house 
became shut in by buildings, and the meetings so 
disturbed by the street noises of an ever increasing 
population, that it was deemed expedient to seek a 
new location. 


be 


Accordingly, in 1804 a new meeting-house was 
built on Mulberry (Arch) Street, below Fourth, upon 
a lot that bad been used as burial place from near the 
commencement of the City, or since 1690. 

The premises at Second and Market Streets were 
sold in 1808, for business purposes, and the “ Great 
Meeting House,” so long the centre of attraction for 
Friends, disappeared forever. 

J. W. Liprixcorr. 


Many Christians who bear the loss of a child or 
the destruction of all their property with the most 
Christian fortitude are entirely vanquished 
vercome by the breaking of a dish or the blun- 
ders of a servant, and show so unchristian a spirit 
that we cannot but wonder at them.—John Newton. 


heroic 


and 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 28. 
SEVENTH MONTH 287TH, 1889. 
ISRAEL ASKING FOR A KING. 


GOLDEN Text:—" The people refused to hearken unto the voice 
of Samuel; and they said, Nay, but we will have 
a King over us.""—1, Sam, 8: 19. 


Reap |. Samuel 8; 4-20. 

Raman, the home of Samuel, was probably in the 
mountainous district of the tribe of Ephraim, a few 
miles northwest of Jerusalem, As there were sev- 
eral places in Israel bearing that name, its locality is 
uncertain and of little account in the study of our 
lesson ; the main thought of importance to us is that 
Samuel maintained there the worship of Jehovah, 
for which he built an altar, as we to-day build our 
meeting- houses, and for the same purposes, our offer- 
ings and sacrifices being of ourselves, in that spirit- 
ual surrender or giving up of everything which 
through the Divine Spirit we know is required of us 
by our Heavenly Father, whether it be in service for 
the good of others, in giving up some practice or 
usage that is hindering the soul's progress, or in 
taking a more decided stand before the world in de- 
fense of the truth as it is revealed to our understand- 
ing. 

The government of the consolidated tribes of Is- 
rael had up to this time been theocratic, and admin- 
istered by judges who recognized Jehovah as the 
King or Supreme Ruler of the nation, and in all 
cases requiring legislation sought to know the Divine 
will; and as this was made known the decision was 
given. This idea of government was far in advance 
of any that then existed so far as leadership is con- 
cerned. It was a great thought for Moses, the illus- 
trious law-giver, and if carried out would have ce- 
mented the civil and religious elements into a close 
and enduring bond. The social condition of the peo- 
ple and their frequent lapses into idolatry made such 
a rule impossible. 

The Elders. These gathered at Ramah out of all 
the tribes, not, as in former times, that they might, 
through Samuel, ask counsel of Jehovah in a matter 
so important, but with a complaint and a demand, 
in which there was no appeal to God for direction. 

Samuel prayed unto the Lord. If the elders were 
forgetiul of their duty, this true servant of Jehovah, 
though greatly displeased with their proposal, failed 
nat to seek after the will of God through prayer. 

Hearken to the voice of the people. This was the Di- 
vine answer, recorded in the colloquial form, as were 
all such conclusions, as we find them in the Old Tes- 
tament, and in a few instances in the New Testa- 
ment. The answer of Samuel, which through Divine 
help he was enabled to make, was just what we might 
expect from one so wise and prudent, and so earnest 
for the welfare of Israel to which his whole life had 
been devoted. The results that will follow the ap- 
pointing of a king are set forth in the most fitting 
words, but they are of no avail to alter the purpose 
of the people. Here we havea striking evidence of 
the persistency with which the human will insists 
upon its Own gratification, with no thought as to the 
consequences that may follow. Men who are deter- 


mined in their purposes can always find occasion, as 





in this case they reminded Samuel that he was old 
and that bis sons had shown themselves unworthy 
to succeed him. The real cause is not hard to find 
in the pomp and military greatness of kingdoms, and 
the feeling that having a king would give them higher 
rank among the nations. 


“ But the people refused to hearken unto the voice 
of Samuel, and they said, Nay, but we will havea king | 
over us.””—I. Samuel 8: 19. 

The Israelites turned away from the direct guid- 
ance of God and asked for a human king, discon- 
tentedly preferring unknown serfdom to the liberty 
of a conscience-fearing people. 

“Nay, but we will have a king over us,” said the 
Church of the Seventeenth Century, when George 
Fox preached that the ‘‘ light within” was the true 
ruler. And in our nineteenth century of progress 
there is still a large class of people who look for 
man’s direction instead of God’s unfolded plan. 

We are led to think of the ancient Jewish people 
as we think of petulant, disobedient children, as all 
unworthy of the gracious favors bestowed upon them 
by a loving Father. And although our centuries of 
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experience should have taught us how to direct our 
lives better than they, we can still read between the 
lines in the lesson before us to-day, and apply the 
childish error of discontent, asking that we may be 
shown how to correct the sin. 

We are constantly seeking for something supreme 
in our lives, some positive, responsible thought, some 
great and urgent need, to guide and direct our ac- 
tions. We fancy we see in the lives of others just 
the work we crave, the joys we miss; and we call life 
empty, and aims defeated, because our lines have not 
fallen in chosen places. 

Thus discontent makes inroads in our natures, and 
paralyzes true effort. But it can be eradicated by ad- 
herence to a simple law. 

“ Live for some good, be it ever so lowly.” 


Wherever our lot is cast, God wills that we shall 
find our highest good in doing (and with no thought 
of self), doing daily, something for the comfort and 
happiness of—it may be—his smallest creature. And 
of whatever ills our hearts complain, we may be sure 
that if we search we may find a deeper woe in the 
heart of a brother, never forgetting that our Heav- 
enly Father is ever ready to help us win our battles, 
and that his complete rule within our hearts will in- 
sure content and happiness. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The peace that followed the events of our last 
lesson had continued with increasing prosperity 
twenty years. The enemies of the nation returned 
the cities they had captured, and Samuel resumed 
his circuit as judge going from Bethel to Gilgal and 
to Mizpah, the three cities where court was held. 
Bethel was central, Mizpah directly south and both | 
on the main route of travel. Gilgal was more dis- | 
tant in the north-west, not far from the sea coast. 
These cities represented the more thickly settled | 
parts of the nation. Josephus adds, that “one of his | 
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sons was located at Bethel and the other at Beer- 


| sheba, the extreme south of the land,” but no support 


is found for the statement beyond the fact that they 
were associated with their father in the administra- 
tion of the government. The larger part of the na- 
tion north and south and the tribes living east of the 


| Jordan river, were not as accessible to the courts of 


justice as the rest of their brethren, and this in con- 
nection with the corruption of the office by the sons 
of Samuel, may have influenced the elders in their 
desire to establish a government with a visible head, 
having officers under appointment from him in every 
part of the nation. They were not far enough ad- 
vanced in spiritual or even moral developement to 
rest their causes of difference, of whatever nature, to 
the arbitrament of an invisible King, who ruled 
through a Judge claiming authority under the ap- 
pointment of Jehovah, the Lord of the whole earth. 

The ideal which Moses in his great wisdom and 
learning had worked out as the highest and purest 
form of government, was far in advance of the social 
condition of the whole people. Their four hundred 
years, experience under judges had not been fortunate 
or satisfactory. The union of the civiland sacerdotal 
power had not developed the strength or the spirit- 
ual force of the nation, and the Elders saw in the 
successors of Samuel, as they had seen in the sons of 
Eli, no prospect of an improvement after the govern- 
ment should pass into their hands. 

While Samuel, of whose honesty and good inten- 
tions the whole nation was well assured, was yet 
with them, they wanted him to make choice of a king 
and assist in forming a stable government. 

We have seen how grievous this demand of the 
Elders was to Samuel, although it was only the man- 
ner and not the matter of the asking that was at 
fault, as Moses had made provision for such a step 
(Deut 17: 14-20). In his retiring to ask Divine counsel 
the way was opened and he was enabled to wisely 
lead the nation through the crisis froma tribal con- 
federacy to a regularly constituted monarchy, with- 
out strife or bloodshed. A recent author writes: 
“The Jews bad an absolute monarchy and a hier- 
archy. These did for them what was done for other 
Oriental nations by their institutions,—subdued 
them to industry and order, and gave them a na- 
tional life. But neither their kings nor their priests 
ever obtained, as in those other countries, the exclu- 
sive molding of their character. Their religion gave 
existence to an inestimably precious institution, the 
order of prophets. Under the protection, generally, 
though not always effectual, of their sacred character, 
the prophets were a power in the nation, often more 
than a match for kings and priests, and kept up in 
that little corner of the earth the antagonism of in- 
finence, which is the only real security for continued 
progress.” 


TrxEEs as we see them, love them, adore them in the 
fields, where they are alive, holding their green sun- 
shades over our heads, talking to us with their bun- 


| dred thousand whispering tongues, looking down on us 


with that sweet meekness which belongs to huge but 
limited organisms.— Holmes. 
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MAN’S INHUMANITY. 
Our readers, who are alive to the current events 
transpiring in the world around us, cannot but have 
noticed with pain and heart-sickness the recent de- 
velopments regarding that horror of all horrors, the 
African Slave Trade. These revelations have been 
made known by several of the great explorers into 
that little known land, and the details of the traffic are 
so terrible we forbear to present them, and will only 
quote from Stanley. In summing up some of the 
barbarous results of this great iniquity of tearing men, 
women, and children from their homes and taking 
them to the slave market, he says: “that every five 
thousand slaves are secured at the sacrifice of at 
least thirty-three thousand lives.” 

Christian hearted people stand appalled at such 
cruelty, and statements of the incidents of the trade 
will have to be made known ere there can be created 
sufficient interest for the great work of its abolish- 
ment, which England, to her credit, was the first to 
begin. Other European nations are now joining in 
the work and appeals are being made to the United 
States to aid Europe in rescuing these poor Africans ; 
and we should not be backward in extending a help- 


ing hand by carrying to them a civilization that can 
The traders them- 
selves need civilizing to free them from their own 
brutality, and to be shown a system of trade, not in 
human flesh, that will not paralyze every kindly in- 


protect the weak and helpless. 


stinct to make men worse than brutes. 

Just how this can be done is a grave question very 
difficult of solution ; yet all wrongs to humanity have 
in the past been mitigated or made right by the in- 
fluence of persons whom God inspired for the service 
when the time came that this work must be done. 
Weare told thatan archbishop of the Catholic church 
of Africa, Cardinal Lavigerie, has gone bravely to 
work, not without some success, and that he has 
with great force and vigor presented to all Europe 
the condition of these poor people, giving his experi- 
ence as an eye-witness to the cruelties practiced, 
imploring help. 

It is not for any to sit at ease in this the very thres- 
hold of the 20th Century, thinking we have reached a 
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the past. “ New accessions ” teach the “ new duties; ’ 
and we are not done with brutality even at our own 
doors, when men will fight each other for pelf and 
thousands will eagerly witness it. 

Weare justly proud of our advances in civiliza- 
tion, the result of cultivated brain-power, but this 
alone will not produce goodness, although it is a 
powerful instrument in elevating the ignorant and 
aiding them to resist the attacks of superior nations. 
But it is ever the old, old story, that we should never 
let culture harden the heart to the cries of the suf- 
fering, or our knowledge be allowed to obscure the 
fact of the preciousness of human life even if its pos- 
sessors are of the most ignorant and debased of 
mankind. 

The religion that Jesus taught, and which we 
profess to follow, pictures to usa possible kingdom of 
heaven upon earth, to be brought about by the spread 
of kindness, and a belief that God is the one uni- 
versal father of all created beings. That it is by the 
revelations of his will to man and man’s obedience 
to it, that will ever lead to this heavenly condition. 
Intellect is not to rule, but to be the mighty instru- 
ment to perform the commands of the Divine will, 
and go and subdue evil and make earth a Paradise. 
We seem very far from this state yet, but we can 
each do our part by living out and spreading these 
divine truths, giving our strength towards the right, 
acknowledging the leaders God has chosen to go 
forward to such service as this, giving them our sym- 
pathy and encouragement, not condemning their 
methods because they have not had our light, and 
cannot use our chosen weapons. It is not for us to 
say how God’s plans are to be carried forward, only 
to watch for our chance to aid, and embrace it when 
it comes, that we too can help humanity to rise to a 
higher level. 


MARRIAGES. 
GARWOOD—CALEY.—At the residence of the bride’s 
mother, Media, Pa., Sixth month 6th, 1889, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Empson H. Garwood, son of Emeline and the 
late Allen Garwood, of Newtown Square, Pa., and Hanna 
R., daughter of Lucy C. H. and the late Samuel Caley, of 
Newtown, Delaware county. 


CORRECTION. In the notice, last week, of the marriage 
of Rezin Thompson, the bride’s name, Anna Craft, was 
printed, by mistake, Croft. 


DEATHS. 


BUNTING.—At Crosswicks, N. J., Seventh month 4th, 
1889, Jacob M. Bunting, in his 77th year. 


COATE.—At her residence, Medford, N. J., on First- 
day morning, Seventh month 7th, 1889, Esther Coate, in 
the 85th year of her age. 

She was a diligent attender of meeting when health 
and strength would permit, and for many years an elder of 
high grade of refinement and need not to labor as in } Medford Monthly Meeting of Friends. She was as a sheaf 
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of wheat fully ripe, now gathered into the Heavenly 
garner. It can be truly said of this dear friend, “ none 
knew her but to love her.” 

HUNT.—At her home near Jennerville, Pa., on Third- 
day, Seventh month 16th, 1889, Sarah Hunt, in the 92d 
yearof her age ; for many years a minister of the Society 
of Friends. 

JOHNSON.—At Haverford, Pa., Seventh month 9th, 
1889, Charles Johnson, in his 68th year. 

PEIRCE.—Seventh month 7th, 1889, Rebecca H. G., 
widow of David Peirce, aged 95 years. Interment from 
Moorestown, N. J., Meeting-house. 

POWELL.—At their residence Sharon Hill, Pa., Sev- 
enth month 7th, 1889, Margaret R., wife of Joseph B. 
Powell, aged 64 years. 

ROBERTS.—Seventh month 8th, 1889, John Roberts, of 
Abington, Pa., in his 85th year. 

SWAIN.—Near Columbus, N. J., Sixth month 21st, 1889, 
Lydia A., wife of E, Randolph Swain, and daughter of 
Shreve and Emily Shinn, in the 41st year of her age; a 
member of Old Springfield Preparative, and Burlington 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SUMMER DAYS IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK 
GIT? 


DurinG a social visit to New York City and its neigh- 
borhood, homing with our friend P. A. Thorne, on 
Madison Avenue, I found many resources for com- 
fort at this heated season far exceeding aught before 
experienced. While the vast extent of building sur- 
face and pavement must store and reflect with power 
the heat,there has been almost continually a fine breeze 
which is exceedingly grateful. Central Park, in the 
midst of the great Metropolis, affords a refuge from 
the heated marts most refreshing and delightful, open 
alike to the inmates of crowded tenement houses as 
from more luxurious houses. It is such a comfort to 
see the vast number of citizens, including the little 
children who avail themselves of this privilege, and 
to watch the well-kept equipages, with their fine 
horses, contributing so largely to the pleasure. It is 
so restful to watch the changing shadows on the 
green sward, beneath the great variety of foliage, and 
after a bright sunset to see the stars come out and 
the quiet light of the moon. Truly nature and art 
combine to charm in these great centres of human 
life. 

I attended monthly meeting at Rutherfurd Place, 
realizing how good it is thus to seek retirement from 
the social and business engagements, and together 
wrestle for the Divine blessing. The Queries were 
all read, though with answers only to part of them, 
a plan which seems to bring them to mind oftener 
than our custom, and may be profitable. Many 
members are out of the city, so that their meetings 
are smaller than usual. I called at Joseph and E. 
Bogardus’s, also John and Sarah Griffen’s, finding 
what comfortable homes there are in the “ flats.” 
They combine many conveniences, and the higher 
in the air they are the purer the atmosphere, and 
finer the outlook. The window flower-beds are also 
a great attraction, showing how space can be utilized 
and bringing glimpses of nature and beauty into the 





home. I spent a day very pleasantly at the home of 
John Wm. Hutchinson and family at “ Fordham 
Heights.” Joseph McDowell and family were also 
there and Wm. M. Jackson, It was charming to find 
such a secluded rural district in the limits of the 
great city. In going up from the station not a build- 
ing was to be seen ; ascending a wooded hill, when a 
turn in the road disclosed several houses, in one of 
which we were glad to find shelter from an approach- 
ing storm. We could see the Palisades of the Hud- 
son, and catch glimpses of the river itself, and a 
bright sunset after the rain gave us great delight. 
William took us a ride in the evening going through 
Fordham Village, with beautiful houses in its out- 
skirts, also the cottage where Edgar Poe lived when 
he wrote “ The Bells,” and where his wife died. First- 
day we attended the indulged meeting at Sing Sing, 
on the banks of the Hudson, and rejoiced that the 
few Friends living there and others who enjoy ming- 
ling with them could have the privilege of a meeting. 
We could but think. in the silence, of the many 
hundreds near by in prison cells and of all the varied 
circumstances which had combined to bring them 
there. Among these in early life, the want of self- 
control, and little indulgences of self which paved 
the way for greater. May increasing wisdom devise 
improved means to help restore these unfortunates 
to a better life. Wedined with Hannah C. Bowron 
and sister, in their delightful home, shaded by trees 
and shrubbery, out of which we had glimpses of the 
Hudson and its scenery, so greatly enjoyed on our 
way up and returning. Many beautiful homes are 
on the bluffs, and the unpretending cottage, close to 
our track, where Washington Irving lived, nestles 
among thetrees. We have also had a delightful ride 
through Riverside Park, by the tomb of Grant, and 
many points of interest and beauty,and over the 
Washington Bridge, opened at the late Centennial. 
It is a magnificent structure, bridging with its fine 
spans, high and broad, the Harlem River. Truly we 
are led to marvel at the skill and energy of man, the 
great difficulties that are overcome, and the skillful 
mechanism he brings to his aid. For the first time I 
visited a Catholic Church, Cathedral on Fifth Avenue, 
my friend leaving me to roam at will for an hour 
through its bewildering mazes. The old paintings 
and the illuminated windows with scripture scenes, 
the “ holy water,” the fine decorations and architec- 
ture, the immense candles, and burning incense, the 
costly statuary, representing the Virgin, Jesus, the 
Apostles, and Saints was indeed impressive, or I 
might say oppressive, as I saw the devotees here and 
there kneeling before these, crossing themselves and 
sprinkling with the water they deem holy. Involun- 
tarily a feeling of pity arose for these idol worship- 
ers, and it saddened me almost to tears. Then the 
query, Why ? When they are so happy in their faith, 
and a realising sense that the dear Father could see 
through form and symbol, the hearts of his children, 
that as they are faithful in the little, even though it 
seem to us as error, they will be prepared for greater 
things in the evolving movement of advancing truth. 
In the heat of yesterday, the 9th, though fresh 
breezes met us in the door-way, we made a delight- 
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ful trip to Coney Island. The view of New York 
Bay was very fine, and it was cheering to see the 
varied facilities of travel over its surface,—up the 
Hudson, and away out to sea. We followed with in- 
terest a steamer bound for some foreign port, until 
she was lost to sight, thinking of their hopes and 
plans and their life on ship board—a home for many 
days. We saw the great statue of “ Liberty enlight- 
ening the World,” and it seemed amid the many sails 
that here was Liberty indeed; yet the desire arose 
that in a deeper, broader, truer, wiser sense, with 
growing responsibility touching our world-wide re- 
lations, and the great privileges we enjoy, we may be 
so enlightened as to lend a beacon light that will 
show to the world wherein true liberty consists. It 
was a great pleasure to see how many hundreds are 
thus carried daily from the city to enjoy the coolness 
and restfulness of the surf, and be invigorated by the 
sea air. So many children were on board,—little in- 
fants, some of them sick, so sadly needing change of 
air, Staten Island was seen for the first time, and it 
looked very attractive, with its homes nestling in 
verdure and shade, surrounded by the Bay. We did 
not leave the boat at Coney Island, but watched the 
multitude come on, the children with their kettles of 
sand and shovels, having had a happy day on the 
beach. It will be a pleasant memory all through the 
summer to think of these outlets, and the healthful 
resorts and influences within easy reach of those 
who cannot leave the city fora length of time. We 
returned in the evening to find Samuel and Rebecca 
Haines awaiting us, John and Sarah Griffen coming 
later. So we had a pleasant closing of a very enjoy- 
able day. Mention should have been made of the 
“ Battery,” which I had never thought of in any at- 
tractive light; bat it was clad with verdure, trees, 
and shrubbery, lending a charmed influence. Before 
Central Park was laid out it was a popular resort for 
citizens ; now it isthe Emigrant’s Station, or Castle 
Garden, where the great ships unload their human 
freight ; and a pleasant spot it is to land in a strange 
country. We passed the Quarantine hospitals in the 
distance, also had a good view of the great Brooklyn 
bridge and the city to which it leads ; with such great 
and improving facilities these thickly populated cen- 
tres seem mingled into one. 

Fourth-day morning we attended the little meet- 
ing at Rutherfurd Place. How precious are these 
quiet seasons of mingling together in religious fellow- 
ship! Afterwards I called to see Hester Wilson Dart, 
a niece of the late Elizabeth Starr, of Richmond, who 
is one of the managers of the Mutual Benefit Ex- 
change for Woman’s Work, 134 West 23d street. 
Various interests are combined in the home; Hester 
is an artist quite talented in her profession, yet de- 
sirous to lend a helping hand to women who need 
help, many of whom have suffered from adverse 
circumstances. A great variety of articles are de- 
posited for sale, including the culinary department, 
and good lanch is served daily. Classes in every 
branch of art, decorative, also modeling in clay, and 
orders for portraits in oils, ete. Took tea with our 
friends Samuel and Rebecca Haines, spending a very 
pleasant evening with them. Fifth-day morning we 
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rode over to Brooklyn, passing under the Centennial 
Arch, recently erected near Washington Square. 
There has been a suggestion to perpetuate it in 
marble as a memento of the Centennial and the 
interests which centered in it. 

We met with Friends in their week-day meeting 
at Brooklyn, which was small, There were present, 
however, more men than in New York on the 
previous day. The hum of machinery close by re- 
minded us of the busy world without, contrasting 
with the quiet waiting within. Nathaniel S. Merritt 
sat at the head of the meeting, with faculties bright 
and unimpaired although he is advanced in years; 
and the wing of Divine Love seemed to cover us. 
Surely it does not require great numbers to command 
the heavenly blessing. We lunched with Sarah J. 
Titus and her daughter Caroline,—the former a min- 
ister in our Society,—and enjoyed our visit with 
them. As we returned we again crossed the great 
Brooklyn bridge,—what an immense structure it is! 
—having a fine view of East River and the grand 
bay, alive with sails and steamers plying in every 
direction. The statue of Liberty was seen in the 
distance, and the great cities lay behind and before 
us,—twins they seem,—with only the river between, 
and closely related by common interests. 

We rode up Fifth Avenue and entered Central 
Park, once more privileged to enjoy the restfulness of 
this charming retreat. We went to its farthest 
limits on our way to the home of Jacob and Jane 
Capron, where I parted with my friend for a visit 
with them and their family, of which I was glad to 
have the privilege. I returned this morning to the 
home on Madison Avenue which has so kindly shel- 
tered me, grateful for the many blessings bestowed. 


Pe: eA 
New York, Seventh month 12. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS: MONTHLY 
RECORD—IV.' 
Like so many of this year’s First-days, Fifth month 
26th was dull and threatening rain,and the school 
was small. The Willing Hearts numbered six, how- 
ever, and the lesson leaf upon “ Betrayal” was in 
use. The lesson having been read through, questions 
were asked upon it. All seened to think it strange 
that after being so long upon such intimate terms 
with so pure a form of goodness as was shown by the 
Master, Judas could have done so base a thing as to 
betray him for money. He was one of those whom 
Jesus had taught to love their enemies and do good 
to those who hated them, and yet he did evil to his 
best and kindest friend. He must have had a very low 
order of spirit for such a thing to be possible. Yet 
we do frequently prove untrue to our deepest con- 
victions, and like many who are wishing for “ prohi- 
bition ” dare not come out openly with our influence 
for fear public sentiment will not support us. “ We 
depend too much upon public sentiment, do we not, 
without thinking that it may sometimes be mis- 
taken?” “I donot think we need,” replied a girl,“ it 
is nothing but cowardice to do so.” That is just it; 





1From the Secretary’s Minutes of a First-day School, Seventh 
month 1, 1889. 





but how many of us are cowardly at times!” But 
the girl did not seem to agree that the brave were so 
few, and the teacher continued. “Standing up for 
your convictions does not mean that you are to 
thrust your opinions upon yourelders. So much more 
notice is taken of children in these days than form- 
erly, that they often forget that older people are at all 
to beconsidered. ‘Oh! thatold woman. She doesn’t 
know much,’ is apt to be the feeling, if not the ex- 
pression.” All the girls laughed, and one or two 
blushed a little. The wisdom and skill with which 
the woman’s clerk harmonized two discordant ele- 
ments during Phila. Yearly Meeting, upon a question 
which had elicited almost too warm an outspeaking on 
both sides, was brought up, and named by the teacher 
“divine tact.” ‘“ We may be true to our best convic- 
tions, and yet not force ourselves disagreeably upon 
others. Tooimpulsive speaking often repels rather 
than convinces. Wm. Penn’s motto was a good one: 
Think twice before you speak, and you will speak 
twice as well,’” 

After this followed a talk upon stolen fruits. “ Do 
you find in your own experiences that stolen fruits 
are sweetest? Does an apple taste any better for be- 
ing eaten behind a desk lid, or is there not always 
‘something within that pricks’ and destroys a great 
part of the pleasure? Do you not know by the fact 
of your having to use a little deception that you are 
doing wrong?” “I know by whether the teacher’s 
looking at me,” answered an active spirit, quietly. 
“T don’t think it is wrong to eat in school,” said an- 


other, and a third girl added, “ we always get hungry 


in school. I think it is a shame not to let us eat any- 
thing except at recess or noon.” “I can never study 
well unless I am eating,” announced a thoroughly 
nice, good, lovable girl ; “ I never can study inschool 
half as well as at home where I can be eating.” 
“When are you doing wrong?” asked the teacher. 
“When you think so.” “I can’t remember,” said a 
girl, “,whether I’ve been talking in school or not— 
or eating either.” “‘Can’t remember!’ Why I do 
not see how one could possibly forget if she had 
broken arule. But I think we really undertake too 
much. We would remember everything better if we 
did not try to do so many things at once. When 
you study put aside everything else and study with 
your whole mind on the lesson. That is the only 
way. Learn the art of concentration and study grows 
easy. Whatever you do, do it, and do not try to do 
something else at the same time.” “That is just the 
trouble; I can’t concentrate.” “ Yes, we are stronger 
than we think, and have more power than we ever 
take the trouble to use. Good is stronger than evil.” 
“Oh! I don’t think so,’’ came from the girl who 
liked to eat and study at once ; “I think there area 
great many more temptations than helps in life.” 
“More bad than good?” “ Yes, I know I am.” 
“And thee?” turning to the girl’s sister ; but the first 
replied for her, “ Oh, A—— is better than she is bad 
and so is H——, but I am worse than 1 am good!” 
“ When a person is in that state the best thing she 
can do is to forget herself altogether, and think about 
others. Now I want you to try the next week and 
think how lovely everybody is. Look for the good 
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in those about you. There is always a great deal 
more good than evil in the world if you only would 
not shut your eyes to it.” 

The following week the hour was spent with a 
class of four little boys who all seemed to partake of 
their teacher’s calm and restful ways. The lesson 
was a short reading and talk about Jesus. They had 
all heard of him, and were quite ready with their 
answers to questions upon the reading. ‘“ Who was 
nailed to the cross? Who was his mother? How 
many have seen pictures of his blessing little chil- 
dren? How many try to be like him?” All of 
them answered to this. “Do you try to forgive 
anyone that wrongs you ?” This question drew 
forth only affirmative replies. “Do you know 
about Adam?” “I know when he was born,” 
volunteered one—‘“a little before Eve.” “Why 
were they put into the garden?” “To take 
care of it.” “ Why were they cast out?” “ Because 
they ate fruit they were told not to eat.” “Do you 
like bad boys?” “ No.” “ Do you try to make them 
good?” ‘Don’t know how.” Another boy added, 
“some people won’t learn to be good.” “They will 
learn after a while.” Continuing to read the story of 
the Nazarene’s sufferings, and the reasons given by 
the book (with which however full agreement was 
impossible) the teacher asked “ Could you be patient 
like he was?” “It would be pretty hard,” said one 
little boy with a smile, and another expressed him- 
self in boy dialect: ‘“ If any one was to hurt me on 
a purpose, I couldn’t, but if they hurt me ona acci- 
dent, I could forgive him!” As the time was not 
quite out the class was reviewed upon the story of 
Joseph, and to onescholar in particular it was a pleas- 
ure to listen. He told the story so well in words 
of his own, quietly, deliberately, without hesitation 
or self-consciousness, in a sweet, childlike, yet un- 
usual way,a gifted way it seemed, and stirred the 
wonder, “ What shall not that child be able to do in 
future?” This class strongly exemplified the idea 
expressed by a recent writer upon school government, 
that the spirit of the school reflects that of the 
teacher ; and it was very pleasant to see these four 
little boys who without doubt were active and noisy 
enough on the play ground, sitting quiet and speak- 
ing in soft, low tones, by what appeared to be their 
own free choice. There was nothing constrained or 
unnatural in their conduct, there were plenty of 
smiles and some little asides to one another, but the 
general behavior was what one likes to see ina First- 
day School class. As the morning of the 7th found 
the “ Seekers ” without a teacher, the writer under- 
took that office for them, and was confronted with 
eight boys, aged from twelve to sixteen years. The 
spirit of fan had taken possession of two or three, 
but the rest of the class was well-behaved and or- 
derly. “ Who can tell me about the Lord’s Supper ? 
What wasit?” “ Passover.” “ Was the keeping of 
the Passover a Jewish custom or a new one instituted 
by Jesus?” Both answers were given, and one or 
two boys were surprised to hear that it was a Jewish 
feast. “At what time of the year was it held?” 
“In the spring.” “ What is there in the Christian 
churches that corresponds to it?” ‘ Easter.” “ Do 
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the Jews still celebrate it?” Again one or two were 
surprised to hear that they do. “ What do they do 
at this feast?” “Killalamb.” “What for?” “So 
that the smoke or part of it that was burned might 
ascend to God.” “I don’t see any sense in it,” sug- 
gested one boy. “ What is the meaning ofa sacrifice 
in most religions?” After some thinking came the 
answer, “Something given away.” “ What is the 
Christian idea of sacrifice?” “Self-denial, sacrifice 
of self.” “Just that? Is it of any use to make our- 
selves miserable for no good?” “For the sake of 
others.” ‘Yes; and there have been numbers of 
people who thought they were doing right in merely 
torturing themselves. What did Jesus do at this 
feast?” After some thought, “ Took bread and 
broke it.” “Yes; gave his disciples an object lesson. 
What did he call the bread?” “ His flesh.” “ Was 
it really his flesh or body?” “No, it was bread.” 
“In what ways was it like it?” They could not 
quite answer this, so it was explained: “ As bread 
nourishes our bodies, so his flesh and blood by which 
he means his life, nourishes our sonls. As we eat 
bread and grow so we must take into our lives his 
life and grow strong upon it. There are churches 
that really believe that after the priest has blessed 
the bread it actually becomes the body of Jesus.” 
At this statement eight boys opened their eyes and 
were silent. “ But it does not, of course. He was 
only giving them an object lesson, something like 
that of the bread and cake. The Bible writers, and 
the eastern nations to which they belonged, used 
much figurative language; so that while their writ- 
ings are true, the real meaning is often very much 
changed if the words are taken in too strict or literal 
asense.” After this came a review of an old lesson, 
and some talk upon the faults of untruth and of un- 
kindness. 

Upon the 16th, the session was very short. The 
time spent in the Perseverance class was chiefly de- 
voted to the first two verses of the 15th chapter of 
I. Cor. The girls had each in turn brought forward a 
chapter from the Bible for consideration, but the one 
for this day was not determined by choice, but by 
chance, the girl selecting the chapter at which she 
happened to open. Though choice is far better than 
chance as a rule, yet a very good little lesson was 
drawn from the chapter. “What does ‘gospel’ 
mean?” “Truth.” “Not quite, we do speak of 
‘gospel truth,’ but gospel means ‘ good news.’ What 
good news was it that Paul preached to them? What 
did he mean in the first verse by ‘ the gospel which 
I preached unto you?’” Noone knew. “ You must 
know what he preached in the 13th chapter of I. 
Cor.?” “Oh! yes; love and charity.” . “Charity 
means love; ‘caritas’ means love and charity. ‘ By 
which also ye are saved.’ How does love save us? 
From what?” There was no reply. “Suppose your 
family cared nothing for you, and nobody ever 
showed you a particle of kindness, what effect would 
it probably have on you?” “ We would be hateful, 
too.” “ Would you find it very easy to be good?” 
“No; it would be very hard.” “Then how does the 
gospel of love save us?” “It helps us to be good.” 





Although many First-days during the past ten 
months have been unfavorable, and have in some de- 
gree affected the attendance and punctuality of pupils 
and even teachers in our school, yet it is beyond a 
doubt that the interest shown has been perceptibly 
deepening. There exists a closer bond of sympathy 
between teacher and pupil. The general good order 
has visibly improved, as a natural result of closer 
acquaintanceship and the interest manifested by 
teachers in those under their care. Ability to impart 
instruction and awaken thought. has greatly increased 
during the past year; you are more sure of yourselves 
and of your powers, and dare more, safely. The 
children catch the spirit and show a willingness to 
be guided. Possibly, of more interest than all else is 
it to observe the individual development in certain 
scholars who seem to give beautiful promise of future 
good to the world. Though some in whom we hope 
may possibly disappoint us, many who seem dull and 
slow will yet outstrip them in the path of righteous- 
ness. 

Let us separate for our vacation with thankful 
hearts that something real has been accomplished by 
our labors in the cause of truth and love, be it much 
or little, and look forward with hope and will to no 
smaller success in the year to come. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT ABINGTON. 
Tue Friends’ school at Abington has issued its circu- 
lar and catalogue for 1889-90. It will reopen on 
Ninth month 9tb, the students presenting themselves 
on that day, and the regular exercises beginning on 
the 10th. The academic year is divided into two 
terms of nineteen weeks each, the first beginning 
Ninth month 9th, and the second First month 27th. 
The school is in charge of a committee appointed by 
Abington Monthly Meeting. The corps of instruc- 
tors includes eight persons, the Principal being 
Arthur H. Tomlinson. During the past school year 
101 students were enrolled, of whom about 35 were 
boarders. 

A correspondent at Abington writes : 

“Two years ago Abington Friends’ school took 
possession of its new building, and opened as a 
Boarding and Day-School for both sexes. The school 
was carefully graded, and a Course of Study adopted 
which enables its pupils to gain a full high school 
education, secure admission into any of our colleges 
or universities, or prepare themselves for the profes- 
sion of teaching. The management was thoroughly 
imbued with the idea of making the success of the 
school depend upon its record for thorough, careful 
work. The constant receipt of more applications 
than could be accommodated, notwithstanding an 
important increase in the capacity of the building 
made during the first fall; the fact that the upper 
classes have remained in the school, raising the grade 
a full year’s work each of the first two years, to be 
followed by a similar increase next year; the need 
of more class-rooms for additional teaching force— 
these and other facts as important have led to the 
construction of a new wing. When this is com- 
pleted, this fall, the building will have a fine, large 





when used as a lecture-room; ample class-rooms, a 
large dining-room, a reading-room for girls, another 
for boys, comfortable lodging-rooms nicely furnished, 
good bath-rooms, etc. The teaching force will aver- 
age one teacher to twenty pupils, and is composed of 
teachers selected with special reference to the work 
required of each one. All have had sufficient experi- 
ence to demonstrate their aptness to teach. 

“Not the least improvement is the entire reor- 
ganization of the Primary Department, and the em- 
ployment of teachers who have spent years in fit- 
ting themselves for this kind of work. Already 
there are indications that even the increased capac- 
ity of the building will not be sufficient to accommo- 
date all who will apply. The total number of pu- 
pils now enrolled is much in excess of the previous 
capacity of the building.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JOHN PAUL VERREE. 


Tue death of John P. Verree, on the 27th ultimo, 
removed from a large circle of relatives and friends 
one of those rare characters whose public and private 
life met most requirements. He was always governed 
by high principles in the many public and private 
positions he was called upon to fill. As a member of 
Congress during the most trying period of our na- 
tional history, as a member for several years of our 
City Councils over which he presided ; as Vice Presi- 
dent and President of the Union League, and of 
various corporate bodies with which he was con- 
nected, his integrity of purpose and high sense of 
honor secured him the respect and confidence of all. 
His public life was marked by the purest patriotism. 
He had supreme contempt for, and was outspoken in 
his condemnation of, those who sought public posi- 
tion only for private gain, without regard of honor 
or principle. As a Friend he was sincere and stead- 
fast, ever distinguished for unselfishness, candor, and 
uniform courtesy. He was born and educated in the 
religious Society of friends, and was governed by 
their principles, and in all his active, business, and 
public life, he was steadfast in their support. He 
never forgot his early training; for nearly 40 years 
he was a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, and valued his membership in the Society 
as an inheritance from his ancestors. He was inde- 
pendent in his thoughts and judgment without re- 
gard to the opinion of others when he felt he was 
right. He leaves many warm friends won by simple 
merit and high principle. on Va We 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AT SUNSET. 
As the dying sun is shedding 
His glory all around, 
The Heaven-like gift of fancy 
Seeks out its chosen ground. 


The clouds above are sailing 
Before the sky of blue, 

Like the waves of ocean singing 
Their old songs,—ever new. 


The pine trees rising o’er me, 
Give beauty to the scene, 

And the winds among them whisper, 
Of things that might have been. 


The sun sinks lower, lower,— 
Softly he goes to rest, 

As a babe in the arms of hismother, 
Drops, sleeping, upon her breast. 


The balmy breath of the South-wind 
Kisses the heated cheek, 

Bringing tears of saddest longing 
To eyes unused to weep. 


As the calm of twilight settles, 
More soft than the breath of May, 
The heart’s deep passion and longing 

As softly passes away. 


The dusk grows deeper and deeper 
And the bird flies to the nest, 

All the world around seems sleeping ;— 
Then the soul, at last, finds rest. 


The trials of the day are over, 
The wearying thoughts have flown, 
And the quieting breath of evening, 
Finds the soul and God alone. 


As the last red beam of sunlight 
Drops lower, and fades away, 

We learn that the peace of Heaven 
Falls best at the close of day. 


JoHN RICHARD MEADER. 


For Friends’ inteiligencer and Journal. 
BOB-WHITE. 
Just see the pretty sheaf I’ve made :— 
Well, as I gleaned amongst the wheat 
“ Bob-white, Bob-white,” I heard one call; 
The voice was loud but clear and sweet ; 


“T’m here,” I cried, then hurried on 
And soon close by my side I heard 
Bob-white! Bob-white! No one was near, 
Whirr went its wings, up flew a bird. 


I did not mind his saucy tone, 
Nor care if he was teasing me, 
But how he knew so well my name 
Is what I cannot, cannot see. 
M. ALICE Brown. 


Cecil county, Md. 


IN AN OLD GARDEN. 
As fair the purple slopes arise 
As tho’ against these tender skies 
Were set the hills of Paradise. 


Lower, great beaches crowd adown, 

And brows, that birch and hemlock crown, 
Of stern, grey rock in sunshine frown. 

At last a little knoll, and then 


In haste to meet the steps of men, 
A brook that rushes from the glen. 


Beside that joyous-flowing stream 
White walls and cheerful windows gleam, 
And, red at night, the lamp’s soft beam. 


Along its belt of mellow land, 
Knee-deep in clover, orchards stand 
With murmuring hives on either hand ; 
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And the long garden, abeitid in sweet, 
Lies basking in the summer heat, 
And seems to wait for coming feet. 


There, blooming on from year to year, 
The sweet old flowers in turn appear, 
Like friendly eyes, remembered, dear. 


Coy April brings the daffodil 
And silent violets, that still 
The very heart with perfume thrill. 


In childish glee comes wayward May, 
When borders, all in trim array, 
With lightsome, nodding heads are gay. 


Brave June her lavish treasure shows 
And over all the garden throws 
The magic splendor of the rose. 


In hot July the lily stands 
And seems to bless with holy hands— 
A virgin chaste, whose look commands. 


So on the happy season moves, 
Yet with each day its pilgrim proves; 
Potent and faithful all their loves. 


Meek children of the Earth, they run 
A shining course from sun to sun, 
And sink to rest when that is done 


A fair and blameless company. 
Here still her garden breathes: “‘ O see 
How pure one faithful life may be!” 
—D. H. R. Goodale, in Independent. 


FOREST PLANTING IN VIRGINIA: 
Forestry, as practiced in Scotland, France, and Ger- 
many, treats principally of the oversight of artificial 
woodlands, and the further extension of such plan- 
tations. In America we have 400 million acres of 
natural forest, and none of artificial; 400 
seems a large area—but of this, from five to seven 
million acres are annually burned over by forest fires, 
and the rest is being cut so rapidly and wastefully 
that it will all be gone before a new crop of trees of 
saw-log dimensions can be grown. 

Artificial forest development in Earope i is the main 
feature. Natural forest PRESERVATION in America 
should be the main feature; planting being secondary. 

Each man, however, who enters practically into 
forest work, must take it up as determined by the 
conditions surrounding the district in which he pro- 
poses to operate, 

In 1870, the senior of my firm, who had fora long 
‘life been a collector and planter of trees for orna- 
mental purposes, till he had established a noted col- 
lection, conceived the plan of planting trees for forest 
purposes, on a large area of old farm land in Eastern 
Virginia, where, on the lower Chesapeake, we held 
about 5,000 acres. The meteorological conditions of 
the locality may be briefly described by stating that 
the annual rainfall is 49 inches. The relative bhu- 
midity, both during summer and winter, 73. The 
maximum temperature 103°, the minimum 1° above 
zero. The wind in summer southwest, in winter 
from the north. 

Of this tract about two thirds was in natural and 





~~ 1Extracts from a pamphlet by Burnet Landreth. 
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second nin Pine, with some hard wood inter- 
spersed. He decided to plant the open farm fields, 
and follow upon the stump land as the forest was cut 
off. Experience had made clear to us the wonderful 
reproductive capacity of the soil of tidewater Vir- 
ginia, in reclothing itself with the natural Pine of 
that region— Pinus teda—-Loblolly Pine or old Field 
Pine, two variations of which are known to the wood 
cutter—the Rosemary and the Fox-tail. Still, we 
thought it might be profitable to establish forests of 
varieties, both evergreen and deciduous, not common 
to that section, which would promise to be more 
profitable than the ordinary Virginia Pine. The 
varieties of native deciduous trees found there com- 
prise the Chestnut, Walnut, Ash, Oak, and many 
others, but rarely occurring in forests of one variety— 
always mixed ; nature grows them that way. So we 
concluded to try the experiment of forest planting, 
which, if it were not profitable to us or our successors, 
might at least serve as a guide to outline the future 
course of others in that portion of Virginia. Accord- 
ingly, in 1870 we began operations, and in 1871 
planted a field of 100 acres with the nuts of Black 
Walnut, despositing the nuts at one foot apart in open 
furrows drawn at 8 feet apart. We followed this by 
planting 8 acres with the nuts of Chestnut. 

The next year, 1872, we continued planting both 
tree seed aud seedlings. Of seedlings we purchased 
and set out the following: 30,000 Locusts—Robinia 
pseudacacia; 5,000 Cypress—Taxodium distichum ; 
5,000 European Larch—Lariz Europea. These we 
planted in solid blocks, 4 x 4 feet apart, intending that 
they should prune themselves. 

In 1873 we planted tree seeds as follows: 4 bushels 
Locusts, 12 bushels Chestnuts, } bushel Larch. 

In 1874 we continued the seed planting, putting 
in 150 bushels Walnuts—Juglans nigra; 10 bushels 
Hickory—Caria tomentosa; 22 bushels Chestnuts— 
Castanea vesca; 1 bushel Larch—Larix Europea ; 10 
bushels Catal pa—Catalpa syringefolia ; 3 bushels Pop- 
lar—Liriodendron tulipifera ; 3 bushels Pecan—Caria 
oliveformus ; 1 bushel White Oak Acorns—Quercus 
alba; } bushel Italian Sumac. And of seedlings we 
set 2,000 Eastern Catalpa, 5,000 Western Catalpa, 75,- 
000 Black Locust. 

In 1877 we set out 10,000 Catalpa, 1,000 White Ash 
—Fraxinus Americana; 15,000 White Pine—Pinus 
Strobus ; 1,000 Abies Douglasii. 

In 1879 we set out 40,000 Catalpa Speciosa, 1,000 
Catalpa Japonica, 150,000 Catalpa bignonioides, 10,000 
Ailanthus, 3.000 Abies Douglasii. 

Since the last date, 1879, we have set a large num- 
ber of Catalpa, and this winter will have about 100,- 
000 seedlings to plant. 

Now what has been the result? Much disappoint- 
ment. But we do not despair of some success. 

We were first disappointed in the failure of the 
Black Locust plantations. The early groves reached 
a height of twelve feet, the later ones, of course, 
being less. They gave promise of a fine Lo- 
cust forest, just such as we had pictured, but hardly 
expected to realize. Alas! one September, the Locust 
Tree Borer— Cycline Picta--mysteriously descended 
in swarms upon our typical Locust groves, laying 





millions of eggs, which produced myriads of grubs, 
which by the next mid-summer had ruined every 
tree. We cut the trees down and pulled out the 
roots by oxen, the expenses of removal being $25 per 
acre. We were done with the Locust. ° 

Next the Swiss or Scotch Larch gave out, piping 
of the trunks, the main stem breaking off about 
twelve feet in height. It did not promise well at auy 
time, this tree doing best upon dry, rocky soils ; ours 
was a sand with clay subsoil. 

The next failure was with the Southern Deciduous 
Cypress. It disappointed us except in wet bottoms, 
so that we struck it off the list. 

Of Hickory and Pecan, the nuts planted were, to 
a large extent, stolen by the squirrels, woodchucks, 
and field mice, and those that did vegetate made such 
slow growth that we ploughed them out and re- 
planted the ground with Catalpa. 

The Tulip Poplar was not a success, as the rabbits 
and field mice during winter ate off from the tender 
seedling the sweet, juicy bark, and destroyed nearly 
every plant. 

The White Oak Acorns were largely stolen by 
squirrels, woodchucks, rabbits, and field mice, which 
ate the bark of the young seedlings, as they did of 
the poplar. 

The Italian Sumac, planted for its leaves, still 
stands, but the percentage of tannic acid in its foliage 
is not greater than in the leaves of the Wild Virginia 
Sumac. So its cultivation does not offer much hope 
of profit. 

Thus we have failed with Black Locusts and De- 
ciduous Cypress, Scotch Larch, Hickory, Pecan, Tu- 
lip Poplar, Oak, Maclura, Wild Black Cherry, Ail- 
anthus, Asii, Mulberry, and some others, 

Our successes have been principally in determin- 
ing which varieties were not profitable to plant. Cer- 
tainly, in this respect, we prospered famously. Our 
other successes, such as they are, have been achieved 
witb four trees: Catalpa, Black Walnut, White Pine, 
Douglas Fir. Two deciduous trees and two ever- 
greens, and the two deciduous might be reduced to 
one, the Catalpa. Of this, the Catalpa, we have 
abandoned several tracts, and after most serious rav- 
ayes by stray cows, half-wild pigs, rabbits, squirrels, 
mice, and fire, have about 200,000 trees, ranging in 
height from two to twenty feet, according to the 
period of planting. They stand in rows six feet 
apart, many of the rows a quarter of a mile long, and 
promise to make, in time, fine forest studies if not 
eaten up, for the Catalpa has its insect enemies as 
well as other trees. Two years ago every tree was 
denuded of its leaves within a period of a month by 
the ravages of the Catalpa Sphinx—Daremma Catalpe. 
They have gone, but they may come again, and may 
stay with us. Still, this contingence of destruction 
by insects unavoidably attaches to the culture of any 
forest tree. . . . 

The second variety of deciduous tree which we 
have planted in large number is the Black Walnut— 
Juglans nigra. In tidewater Virginia it is found wild 
and of noble proportions. Our seedlings, however, 
have grown very slowly. For the first six or seven 
years they grow but a little more than four inches a 
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a year, and it is only when they become very deeply 
rooted that they appear to start off vigorously. “ 

Our Walnuts, of which we have 150,000 trees left, 
after as many have been destroyed and others aban- 
doned, do not impress us as of much value, and for 
the present we will not plant any more. 

Turning to the evergreen family, we have of White 
Pine 14,000, a fine block of trees 12 to 15 feet high, 
and now growing at the rate of two and three feet a 
year, quite as rapidly as the native Loblolly Pine. 

The results of our plantations make it quite evi- 
dent that the White Pine can be grown very success- 
fully, the principal difficulty being in securing a 
stand in the first instance, as a large percentage of 
the seedlings die. 

As the Catalpa is the best of the deciduous trees, 
I think the Douglas Fir is the better of the two ever- 
greens ; it is equally as rapid in growth as the White 
Pine, and if it reaches maturity and escapes the ills 
of forest life, it will be more valuable, one of its mer- 
its being in its early maturity ; its long tapering and 
light wood trunk particularly suiting it for ship spars, 
while on the other hand older trees reach vast pro- 
portions, and form a trunk far surpassing the White 
Pine of Maine. Abies Douglasii for Eastern planta- 
tions should be grown from Colorado seed, as the 
Oregon type is not so hardy. I would recommend 
that the White Pine or the Douglas Fir be planted in 
alternate rows, so that in case of destruction of either 
variety by insect depredations or soil influences, 
there may be the chance of the remaining variety 
reaching maturity. Indeed, all plantations should be 
mixed, for the same reason, but they must be mixed 
judiciously. 

After eighteen years of practical forest planting 
on a small scale I conclude that for the particular re- 
gion of tidewater Virginia, and I think I may ven- 
ture to say as well for tidewater Delaware, Maryland, 
and North Carolina, there are only four trees to 
plant ; and I conclude, also, that it is very question- 
able if it be profitable in that region to plant at all, so 
long as the wild Pine will spring upin every field 
just as soon as annual cultivation ceases. How the 
seeds get there I do not know, for they will spring 
upin the centre of a one-hundred-acre field simul- 
taneously with their appearance upon its tree-fringed 
borders. This Pine will start without plowing, and 
it will grow under the most adverse circumstances, 
It will take care of itself in spite of wild hogs and 
stray cattle. Fire is its enemy. In twenty years it 
will make twenty cords of brick-yard wood to the acre, 
and for every year thereafter an additional cord or 
more, till at forty years it will cut fifty cords of first- 
class wood, the only expenses being the taxes, which, 
State and county together, do not equal one-half of 
one per cent. 

The climatic and soil conditions upon the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, and in other regions of alti- 
tude in the various States, are different from what I 
have met with in my Virginia experience, and in 
each case the system of administration has to be con- 
sidered separately; and here is a feature which I 
would like to emphasize, the necessity of a close 
study of climate, soil, and local influences, both ag 
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respects the State and locality, and as respects the 
area of ground to be planted. These influences must 
be understood first or last to insure success. Forest 
plantations in every untried district must necessarily 
be experimental. The planter must take many 
chances, for even if the natural growth of trees of 
the section indicate success with certain varieties, 
still, the planter may locate them with bad exposure, 
with respect to subsoil, with respect to drainage, 
with respect to shelter from injurious winds. The 
grain farmer who experiments with an untried crop, 
and by reason of an uncongenial soil, insect ravages, 
or other physical causes, fails to make a crop, only 
loses one year’s labor and expense. He can try 
something else next season. Not so with the forest- 
tree planter; if he makes a mistake, he only finds it 
out after a term of years, not less than ten—it may 
be after twenty years he finds he has to tear out and 
plant over. 


CHANGES IN (ORTHODOX) FRIENDS. 

In an article referring to New England Yearly Meet- 
ing of (Orthodox) Friends, the Portland, Maine, 
Transcript discusses the changes which haye been and 
are still taking place in that body. We copy from the 
Christian Union, which speaks of the article as “ un- 
usually thoughtful and careful,” and says that “ with 
a fidelity which can only come from a knowledge 
of the Society as sympathetic as it is thorough, it 
records the kind of change which is usually unre- 
corded—a change in spirit.” The Transcript says : 

It has not escaped the notice of those who for a 
series of alternate years have attended or looked in 
upon the public services of the yearly meeting of 
of Friends, held in this city, that in some important 
particulars this Religious Society has undergone a 
great change in its methods of conducting public 
worship. And this change is one that is much re- 
gretted by many of the Friends, who cherish the 
faith and traditions of the early days of the Society. 
The quiet waiting for the moving of the Spirit, the 
impressive silences that prepare the heart of speaker 
and listener for the highest and truest utterances— 
this is missed in most of the Quaker meetings of the 
presenttime. It seems to many Friends as ifthe rush 
and hurry to occupy all the time with talk is destruc- 
tive of the feeling of awe and reverence with which 
the soul ought to approach communion with the 
Divine Spirit. Real worship, they say, is not in the 
words uttered, either in exhortation or in prayer. 
“Tt is the secret, silent heart within which true wor- 
ship is experienced by each particular worshiper,” 
says Dr. Vaughan, “and without this the sound of 
loudest responses becomes at once a babbling and a 
nothingness.” The very essence of prayer is in si- 
lence, and so also is it of praise. Quakerism, it seems 
to us, has no reason for its existence when it gives 
up this, its most impressive peculiarity, and adopts 
the noisy ways of evangelization practiced by some 
other sects. The organization of the Society of 
Friends may as well be merged in that of the Metho- 
dist, or of some other sect, if the very methods of these 
other sects that are in direct conflict with the methods 
of the primitive Friends are to be adopted—if perma- 
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nent pastors are to be appointed and supported, if 
worshipers are taught that every minute spent in 
silence isa wasted minute, and if the soul that is 
feeling its way towards the Infinite is to be distracted, 
even by the sound of sweet music, from the still, 
small voice of the inward monitor. Wesley himself, 
in one of his hymns, utters this admirably expressed 
caution in regard to the abuse of music in public 
worship: 
“ Still let us on our guard be found, 
And watch against the power of sound 
With sacred jealousy, 
Lest haply sense should damp our zeal, 
And music’s charms bewitch and steal 
Our hearts away from Thee.” 

We have the charity to believe in the use of each 
and all of the Christian sects. Each meets some 
pressing need of the human soul. There is room for 
Quakerism in the world, and it has a power for good 
that has been abundantly manifested in the past. 
But do not let it be frittered away by weak compli- 
ance with the usages of other sects that are not in 
harmony with its distinctive principles. It is per- 
haps too much to hope that the Friends as a body 
will return to the exact paths in which they walked 
when they won their greatest triumphs, but they can 
refrain from taking the steps that will lead them di- 
rectly away from their ancient road to heaven. The 
sainted soul of George Fox, if it has cognizance of the 
tendencies of his nominal followers in these latter 
days, must be greatly exercised and disturbed to see 
the Society of Friends adopting the methods of wor- 
ship against which he uttered bis constant protest. 
Wesley, when he changed the methods of the 
Episcopal Church, founded the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Those who are now changing the methods 
of the Society of Friends might take a leaf from his 
book and start a Methodist Quaker Church, leaving 
the old-fashioned Friends, who desire not the change, 
to enjoy their ancient forms, or rather lack of form 
and ceremony. We do not know that either side is 
talking of division, but it seems to an outsider to be 
inevitable. 

Atways the best thoughts are unexpressed. 
Something in the man is superior to the mind itself. 
It announces its presence like an electric spark, and 
fuses his ideas as though they were molten and run 
together, so that he is overpowered by their heat. For 
want of a better word, we say that we feel. But we 
cannot reduce the feeling to words, nor communicate 
it to another. 

“Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught.” 


Every man is the builder of a temple, called his 
body, to the God he worships, after a style purely 
his own, nor can he get off by hammering marble in- 
stead. We are all sculptors and painters, and our 
material is our own flesh and blood and bones. Any 
nobleness begins at once to refine a man’s features ; 
any meanness or sensuality to imbrute them.—Tho- 
reau. 
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From The American, (Phila.) 

THE RETURN OF THE INDIAN. 
PeruapPs in all the history of the migrations of man- 
kind, the growth and extermination of peoples, there 
is nothing more strange than the survival of the 
American Indians, and the return of many of them, 
at the present moment, to till the very soil, here in 
south-eastern Pennsylvania, which their race gave up 
two centuries ago. Men of the lingual family who 
greeted William Penn are plowing, planting, and 
garnering in the fields which their people then sur- 
rendered. The Indian has returned to the Atlantic. 
He was pushed westward as a hunter and a nomad: 
he comes back as a farmer, and as an American citi- 
zen. 

This is not rhetorical or figurative. It is definite 
and actual. The plan of “placing out” the young 
men and young women from the Indian schools 
maintained by the Government, has now been in 
operation for more than ten years, and has acquired, 
both as to the numbers so placed, and as to the meas- 
ure of success realized, proportions which cannot be 
questioned. The Indian is capable of sustained, sys- 
tematic labor. He is a good worker. He has traits 
of his own, but be has the'general characteristics of 
mankind. Where he differs from the white man, the 
points of difference are not all to his discredit or his 
disadvantage. The inheritance he has of tradition 
and training includes many things which civilization 
itself demands, and excludes some things which have 
attached themselves to civilization in spite of its pro- 
tests. 

It was a favorite idea of Captain Pratt, now Super- 
intendent of the Indian School at Carlisle, when in 
the years from 1867 to 1875 he served on the frontier 
with his regiment, that the Indian would work, and 
that the way to teach him practically and easily was 
to place the young people among the farmers of the 
East. While in charge of the Indian prisoners in 
Florida, from 1875 to 1878, Captain Pratt began the 
work, and in the two years succeeding he helped 
General Armstrong organize the placing out system 
at the Hampton school, securing places for some of 
the pupils in western Massachusetts, in the summer 
of 1878. Hampton continues the system, and has in- 
creased the number sent out. Last year it was about 
fifty. At Carlisle, however,the plan is more exten- 
sively followed. From that school sixteen were sent 
out in the summer of 1880, and, including that party, 
there have now been “ outings,” varying in length 
from a few weeks to a year or more, for 1,288 boys 
and 502 girls,—counting in these figures the repeti- 
tions of those out more than once. This summer 
there were out, at the beginning of July, 245 boys 
and 107 girls,—say in round numbers, 350. This is 
double the average of the ten years, and shows how 
favorably the system is regarded by the three parties 
immediately concerned : the Indians themselves, the 
white families who employ them, and the authorities 
at Carlisle. The steady increase of the number put 
out comes about naturally. The pupils desire to go. 
“ During the latter part of the winter, and all through 
spring and summer, until they are sent out,” says a 
competent authority on the subject, “‘ Captain Pratt 


is daily besought by the pupils to give them‘a 
chance to go out this year!’ The opportunity to 
earn their own way is popular.” Last year the 
number sent out was 225 boys and 101 girls, so that 
this year shows the usual growth. 

These young Indians have been placed in all the 
counties of south-eastern Pennsy|vania, and in others 
of the interior,—Cumberland, Columbia, Luzerne, 
Juniata. Some have gone to New Jersey and Mary- 
land, a few to Obio and Massachusetts. A larger part 
of the boys, however, have been placed with the 
farmers of Bucks county, and many of the girls in 
Montgomery, Chester, and Delaware. (The two sexes 
are not sent to the same neighborhood, nor is it usual 
to place two of the same tribe in one family.) It is 
a common thing, therefore, to see, at this time, Indian 
lads and young men at work in the fields of Bucks 
county, and to find Indian girls cooking and waiting 
on table in farm-houses of the counties adjoining. 
Here are the Aboriginal people returned! Here are 
Cheyennes, whose fathers, of the same Algonquin 
blood as our tribes of the Delaware, kept faith with 
them centuries ago, and, speaking a related dialect of 
the one language, held the same traditions and the 
same antipathies. But here, too, are a score of other 
tribes represented. In the family of the writer there 
have been, in three years, girls from the Cheyennes, 
Oneidas, Pueblos, and Pawnees. In neighboring 
families have been others from the Winnebagoes, 
Apaches, and Kiowas. And the list beyond these 
neighborhood examples is extensive. 

There is some difference, of course, between the 
traits of the various tribes. But not very much. 
There is a general likeness. (I speak now of the 
girls more particularly, as I have not observed many 
of the boys.) Among the most patient, diligent, and 
tractable workers, no doubt, are the peaceful and 
agricultural New Mexico tribes, who dwelt in their 
adobe pueblos when Coronado came among them, 
three and a half centuries ago, and who may justly 
regard themselves as of the old and settled stock of 
Americans, beside whom pilgrims from the Mayflower 
and the Welcome are but recent comers,—mere “ car- 
pet-baggers.” These Pueblos have the inherited 
training of a long period of house-living, and per- 
haps they can more easily adopt the habits of white 
life. Yet what is to be said of the wild Apaches— 
the untamable idle nomads of whom Mr. Frederick 
Remington gives an “impressionist’s” idea in the 
current Century? Compared with the others, the 
Apache girls show no essential difference. They 
pursue their routine of household duties cheerfully 
and diligently. They follow instruction. They are 
neat, orderly, and modest. And so of all the rest. 
Here are the Cheyennes, as purely a nomadic tribe 
as any, yet adaptable, as well as the others, to the 
system of domestic labor. How far some of them 
have assumed the ways of civilization may be illus- 
trated at this point. A year or more ago,a young 
Indian man, and a young woman, mature of years, 
who had been pupils at Carlisle, and had been “out” 
on the farms, were married, and are employed in 
southern Chester county, on a large dairy farm, as 
valuable helpers. One of these was a Cheyenne, the 
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other a Pawnee. Another marriage of like character 
is about to take place, each of the pair being a Chey- 
enne. The marriage, at the insistence of “the folks 
at home” on the reservation, is to occur there, but 
the couple will return East and settle as helpers toa 
farmer’s family in Bucks county. The intending 
bride is the daughter of a chief,—a grave, steady, in- 
dustrious girl, who spent several months in the fam- 
ily of the writer, in the summer of 1887. Here are 
two Indian families, then, soon to be settled amongst 
us! What wonld William Penn, or good old Hecke- 
welder, or honest Zeisberger, say to this ? 

The plan of hiring Indian men and girls was in 
the experimental years partly philanthropic. But it 
has now passed beyond that stage. People write to 
Carlisle for help, because they want it,—on substan- 
tial grounds of convenience and mutual accommoda- 
tion. They find the young Indians possessing many 
excellent characteristics. As a rule their health is 
good. Of the five girls who have been in the writer’s 
family none had a day's serious illness. They have 
a notable degree of physical strength. They work 
faithfully and continuously. They do not complain. 
Having few companions or acquaintances, they do 
not ramble about. (The Carlisle rules for out- pupils 
bear on these matters, of course.) They are particu- 
larly honest ; no one could maintain a more exact 
idea of meum and tuum than those I have observed. 
They are faithful, they form strong attachments, and 
they have long memories of their friendships. Their 
manner is grave, and they have a decided sense of 
personal dignity. It is from this, indeed, that some 
of their apparent deficiencies result. Their move- 
ment is deliberate, they have not a quick response to 
directions or remarks,—perbhaps no response at all. 
It is sometimes a matter of uncertainty whether they 
have heard and understood you. 

Their deficiencies, however, are in no instance 
vital. They are such as belong to the Indian charac- 
ter itself, measured by the white standard. Perhaps 
the most serious is that they are apt to follow implic- 
itly and mechanically the instructions given them, 
not making an intelligent allowance for change of 
circumstances. 

The degree to which the Indian Question will be 
solved by this demonstration of the capacity of the 
Indian young people to do their share of the world’s 
work is not yet ascertained. But if we consider that 
the Indian is tenacious of life,—that it is now con- 
ceded to be doubtful whether his people are any less 
numerous than a hundred years ago,—and that we 
find him ready and able to earn his own living ac- 
cording te the white manner, how can it be doubted 
that a patient perseverance in giving him a chance to 
do so will solve the whole problem, and solve it justly 
and honorably ? H. M. J. 


Ou, it is a sweet thingto get intocalmness * * 
It is that which our sickened souls often need; asa 
cordial to revive and recover us from the nausea of 
this world’s joys and cares.—John Barclay. 


Virtve is the only immortal thing that belongs to 
mortality.— Seneca. 


From the Boston Advertiser. 
WHITTIER ON FARMING. 


Tue Bulletin No. 2, containing the Massachusetts 
crop report for June, gives a letter from John G. 
Whittier, heretofore unpublished, in response to the 
congratulations of the Essex County Agricultural So- 
ciety tendered the poet at the occasion of their De- 
cember meeting, when the subject for consideration 
was : “Whittier, the Poet of Our New England Homes” 
and his influence upon the homes of our farmers. 

The receipt of the same was acknowledged by the 
poet by the following letter: 

Oak Knoll, Danvers, 12th mo. 30, 1888. 
David W. Low, Esq, Secretary Essex County Agri- 
cultural Society. 

Dear Friend: Thy letter conveying the congratu- 
lations and kind wishes of the Essex County Agri- 
cultural Society at its meeting on the 28th inst., I 
have received with no common satisfaction. No 
birthday has ever given me more pleasure. My an- 
cestors since 1640 have been farmers in Essex county. 
I was early initiated into the mysteries of farming as 
it was practised seventy years ago,and worked faith- 
fully on the old Haverhill homestead, until, at the 
age of thirty years, I was impelled to leave it, greatly 
to my regret. Ever since, if I have envied anybody, 
it has been the hale, strong farmer, who could till his 
own acres and if he needed help could afford to hire 
it, because he was able to lead the work himself. I 
have lived to see a great and favorable change in the 
farming population of Essex county. The curse of 
intemperance is almost unknown among them; the 
rumseller has no mortgage on their lands. As a rule 
they are intelligent, well informed, and healthily in- 
terested in public affairs; self-respectful and re- 
spected ; independent land-holders, fully entitled, if 
any class is, to the name of gentlemen. It may be 
said they are not millionaires, and that their annual 
gains are small. But, on the other hand, the farmer 
rests secure, while other occupations and professions 
are in constant fear of disaster ; his dealing directly 
and honestly with the Almighty is safer than specu- 
lation ; his life is no game of chance, and his invest- 
ments in the earth are better than in stock compa- 
nies and syndicates. As to profits, if our farmers 
could care less for the comforts of themselves and 
their families, if they could consent to live as their 
ancestors once lived, and as the pioneers of new coun- 
tries now live, they could, with their present facili- 
ties, no doubt double their incomes. But what a pit- 
iful gain this would be, at the expense of the decen- 
cies and refinements which make life worth living. 
No better proof of real gains can be found than the 
creation of pleasant homes for the comfort of age and 
the happiness of youth. When the great English 
critic, Matthew Arnold, was in this country, on re- 
turning from a visit in Essex county, he remarked 
that, while the land looked to him rough and unpro- 
ductive, the landlords’ houses seemed neat and often 
elegant, with an air of prosperity about them. “ But 
where,” he asked, “ do the tenants, the working peo- 
ple live?” Heseemed surprised when I told him 
that the tenants were the landlords, and the workers 
the owners. ‘ 
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Let me return my sincere thanks to the Essex 
Agricultural Society for the kind message conveyed 
in thy letter, and with the best wishes for its con 
tinued prosperity and usefulness, I am truly thy- 
friend, Joun G. Warrier. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Superintendent of the Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia, Prof. James McAlister, in his annual report to the 
Board of Education states the number of school buildings 
to be 258; schools, 459; teachers, 2,524; pupils, 113,665. 
The value of the real estate and furniture is $4,761,421; 
amount of school expenses, $2.357,432, and the cost per 
pupil, including night schools, $20.74. Among his recom- 
mendations are that City Councils be supplied full and ac- 
curate information concerning the pressing need for school 
accommodations; that there be a stricter enforcement of 
the by-laws relating to the appointment of teachers, and 
that more men teachers be employed in boys’ grammar 
schools. 


—“In the capitol square,” says the Tallahassee ( Fla.) 
Tallahassean, “ there are three or four yucca plants now in 
full and exquisite bloom, the tall bloom stalks capped by 
immense clusters of creamy-white bell-shaped flowers, 
with a fine stripe of purple on the outside of each segment 
of the perianth, making them the most beautiful among 
the many beautiful flowers of the Floral City. This plant, 
commonly called Spanish bayonet, is a valuable fiber plant, 
the fibre of the leaves being used in the manufacture of 
cordage and cloth. They grow wild in Florida, many of 
the islands of the gulf being covered with them. Some 
day capitalists will come to Florida and make millions 
out of the fiber of the yucca.” 

—The project of settling the captive Apaches on farms 
alongside the North Caroline Cherokees in the great 
Smoky Mountains seems to have points of decided merit. 
The soil in the valleys is fairly good, and there is plenty 
of excellent grazing for cattle in the mountain range.— 
Hartford Courant. 

—Religion does not need to be insured, for it is not a 
perishable commodity. But some of the names and sym- 
bols which represent it are as fragile as glass. We must 
not fall into the error of identifying a church window 
with the light that falls through it.—Christian Register. 


—An absurd paragraph has been going the rounds of 
the papers, stating that a mild winter always indicates an 
unusual number of thunderstorms in the succeeding sum- 
mer. Thunder storms, more than any otber meteorologi- 
cal phenomena, are dependent upon local and temporary 
conditions, and the unseasovably warm weather of last 
winter will have no more effect upon the summer’s elec- 
trical disturbances than it will upon the next Presidential 
election.— Popular Science News. 

—Florida has $12,000,000 invested in the orange busi- 
ness. 

—The Swiss watchmakers have invented a watch for 
the blind. A small peg is set in the middle of each figure. 
When the hour hand is moving towards a given hour, the 
peg for that hour drops. The person finds the peg is down, 
and then counts back to twelve. 

—The New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger states “ that forty physicians have been appointed to 
inspect all the tenement house districts, and to treat the 
sick, relieve suffering, and correct abuses wherever neces- 
sary. In view of the recent report of the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics, showing that of the population of New York 
city 1,100,000 persons live in tenement houses, this medi- 


cal visitation of the crowded homes of the poor is a work 
of vast importance, not only to those directly benefited by 
the labors of the physicians, but also to the entire city, 
whose general sanitary condition must depend, in large 
measure, on the health conditions of the tenement house 
districts.’ He also says: “A gentleman, who withholds 
his name, but who cannot long conceal his identity, has 
made a splendid contribution to Life's Fresh Air Fund. 
This is the free use of seventeen cottages and a large club 
house, eight miles from Long Branch, in which 200 chil- 
dren at a time can be accommodated. Each cottage is two 
stories in height, with large piazzas, and contains five 
rooms. A matron will be in charge of every one, and the 
children who secure entrauce to them will be more than 
usually fortunate.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON and his family are now staying 
at Deer Park, Maryland, (on the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road), he returning to Washington occasionally to attend 
to public affairs. . 


AN extensive and serious strike of workmen at the 
Homestead steel-works of Carnegie, Phipps & Co, near 
Pittsburg, (against a proposed reduction of wages), was 
compromised on the 13th instant, and work proceeds. 


CrT1zENs of Seattle, Washington Territory, have issued 
an address, in which they return thanks for sympathy and 
material aid tendered them by the people of the country 
since the late conflagration there. Theaddress states that 
the city is being rebuilt as fast as money and men can do 
it. 

THE State Department has sent out circulars explain- 
ing the purpose by the Congress of the Three Americas, to 
be held in Washington next autamu. These circulars 
state in substance that “it is proposed by a Congress of 
Representatives of all the American Governments to im- 
prove commercial relations between the different coun- 
tries, to establish a system of arbitration in international 
disputes, and to adopt a uniform monetary system. These 
are the leading subjects of the Convention, and will also, 
doubtless, be those that will develop the greatest amount 
of discussion.” 


NOTICES. 
*,* Henry T. Child expects to attend Wilmington 
Meeting on First-day morning, the 2lst inst., anda Tem- 


perance meeting at Stanton, Del., at 3 p. m., giving an il- 
lustrated lecture at the latter place. 


*,* Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: The mem- 
bers of the Circular Meeting Committee of Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting who reside at Goose Creek, within the limits 
of which South Furk is located, have found it expedient 
to change the time of holding the Circular Meeting at the 
latter place from Eighth month 4th, as heretofore an- 
nounced, to Seventh month 28th, at 10a. m. 

H. R. Hotmes. 


*,* A Conference on the subject of Temperance, under 
the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will 
be held at Friends’ meeting-house, Stanton, Delaware, on 
First-day, Seventh month 21st, 1889, at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Friends desiring to attend will leave B. & O. station, 
24th aud Chestnut streets, at 1.40 p. m., returning by P. 
W. & B., leaving Stanton at 5.06. 

Friends and others interested and cordially invited. 

Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 


*,* Friends’ Almanac, 1890. It is desirable to have this 
as nearly correct as possible, and in order to have it so NOW 
is the time to send word of any needed amendment, and 
not after itis issued. Address Friends’ Book Association, 
1500 Race street, Philadelphia. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 
Royal Bakrne PowpDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. —@ When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.-“@a 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 


Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 
109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 


A ‘CONCISE STATE MENT 
OF THE 


VIEWS AND PRACTICES 


OY THE 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


An Address delivered in Friends’ Meeting House, West 
Chester, Penna., Eighth Month, 1888. 


By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Price, single copy, 


“xr dozen,. 
wo RS hundred 


7 cents. 
1 


* $5.00 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


_ se Sts., Philadelphia. 





AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Principal and Interest payable at Brown Bros., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


| W. FR 


MOSES E WORTHEN, 


Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
R REID, 


PETER 


Dundee Dye W’ ks. Passaic, N.J. 


JOHN N. BEA( 


Kearney, Neb. 


WM. P. ALDRICH, 


—. Print Works, N. Y. , 


‘H, 
Tefft. Weller & Co., N. Y. 
. MILLS, 


WM. C. BROWNING, 
Browning, King & Co.. N. Y 
THOMAS SCA1TERGOOD, 
Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
CHAS. H. EELER, 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., % x. 
JOHN M. TH AYER, 
Governor * | ne. 
GEO. L. WHITM 
Whitman & Phelps, N.Y. 


And others. 


We have General eo Ae mS sale of Securities of DES 
MOINES LOAN ‘0. ; also offer Debentures, 
School and County Seats. 


CARPETS. 


The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 
prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here fcr 
your inspection. Fresh importations of China and 
Japan Matting. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Second ~ Pere 





MARY E. WA TERS, 314 4 Franklin, Street, 


BONNET MAKER. 


Plain bonnets of all kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated 
crown bonnets made to order. 
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WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 





